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SHAT arithmetic problem had 
Junior stumped. But a little timely 
help from Dad and his troubles are over. 
Maybe from time to time a baking 
problem arises that you need help in 
solving. If so, International Milling 
Company’s bakery technicians are 
waiting to go to work for you. 
In our big Minneapolis laboratory we 
have a miniature bake shop that is a 





perfect replica of a commercial bakery. 
Here we are continually at work on 
projects that will help you bake better 
bread. And our scientists and techni- 
cians, who are also practical bakers, are 
ready at any time to help you with any 
special problem you may have. 

This is a part of International Milling 
Company service designed to assure 
you “the best loaf in your market.” 
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Can you imagine a man being slated for retirement at the age of just a few 
weeks? 

Hardly! But Pillsbury enforces an age limit like that for all whole wheat 
flours bearing the Pillsbury dotted circle trade-mark—because repeated 
tests prove that freshly milled whole wheat flour gives the best baking results. 

This policy is made possible by (a) rapid turnover; (b) fresh stocks in 
jobbers’ warehouses; (c) fresh stocks at Pillsbury distributing centers; (d) 
highly developed pool and mixed car service; (e) careful handling. 

Count on Pillsbury’s Whole Wheat Flours—which are always delivered 
fresh—for finest flavor and quality in your whole wheat bread! There’s a 
type for every need. 


illsburys Whole Wheat Flours 


Famous for Flavor and Freshness 


PILLSBURY “MILLS, General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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BEMIS paper bags for flour 


As one of America’s largest producers of multiwalls 
and other paper bags, Bemis naturally makes many 
types to serve varied packaging requirements. 


For the milling industry, several types of construction 
as well as a wide range of sizes are produced. The 
paper bags most generally used are shown here. 


Note the variety of the Bemis line when you are 
buying multiwalls or other paper bags. It gives you 
wider choice in quality bags from a single source. 
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MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—7,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity « Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 1,500,000 Bus. 


Piciins flour jobbers everywhere are 
finding that I-H Quality is a big help in 
building sales. JI-H flours show their su- 
periority in the kitchen. Every resource 
and skill is concentrated en producing I-H 
ss Sestees dha een flours to a single standard of topmost 


Advertising Boosts Sales 


the Millers National Advertising Program 


quality. 


THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The KELLY’S FAMOUS label on flour is a sign of security for a flour 
jobber. For KELLY’S FAMOUS quality is backed by a tradition of 
milling integrity. KELLY’S FAMOUS is always milled to give the 
highest baking satisfaction. That’s security for the jobber . . . the se- 
curity of satisfied customers. 








Milled exclusively from scientifically 
selected varieties of finest hard wheat 


under constant Laboratory Control. 











the WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHINSON, KARSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus, 
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USE VALIER’S 


All Superior Cake Flours 


DAINTY e EXCELLENCE 
DANDY « VOGUE 
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BE PROUD OF YOUR JOB 
AS WE ARE OF OURS... 


for 
"Rnead Is the 
Staff of Life™ 


THE 
CONSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS CO. 


KANSAS LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR «a« »»» GIBRALTER FLOUR 


A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry 
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FLOUR, GRAIN and GRAIN PRODUCTS 


When routed via Chicago; C.S.S. & S.B. to 
eastern markets, are assured personalized, 
expeditious handling. 


The Central West is served by our offices as listed below: 


E. IRBER, General Agent, 316 Corn Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
G. W. SISK, General Agent, 800 Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

F. A. STEFFANIAK, General Agent, 309 Merchants Bank Bldg., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
W. M. SLAVIK, General Freight Agent, 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, Il. 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Cc. L. BINGER, Freight Traffic Manager 22 W. Monroe St., Chicago, IMinois 
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America’s — CABLE ADDRESS: “Palmking,” Minneapolis, New York, Chicago, 
wheat growing Kansas City, London and Toronto. 

HicDEPENDENT TELETYPE CALL NUMBERS: Minneapolis, MP 179; Kansas 
OWNER City, KC 295; Chicago, CG 340; New -York, NY 1-2452; Washing- 


MANAGED ton, D.C., WA 82. 
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ow long can he 
walk on his hands? 


(SEE ANSWER BELOW) 


When Johann Huslinger staged a famous 
long-distance hike 49 years ago, he did it the 
hard way—on his bare hands. 

It’s hard going today for some bakers, too. 
More and more tempting food products of 
all kinds are competing for the share of the 


food dollar spent on bakery goods. 

In the face of this situation, a larger pro- 
portion of business goes to the baker who 
goes after it—with better products, efficiently 


produced, appetizingly displayed. 
On all three counts, your Russell-Miller : 


salesman can help you—with finest flours * ° 
for every baking need; by keeping you posted « a. *.. 
on new production routines; by suggesting . 
tested ideas for merchandising that SELLS. 
Doing things the hard way, Johann Hus- 
linger walked on bare hands 817 miles from 
Vienna to Paris in 550 hours. Doing things 
the easy way, why don’t you get the help of 
your Russell-Miller salesman as so many 
other bakers have done? Let him work with 
you to get the business that now is walking 
by your door. 


GOOD FLOURS FOR GOOD BAKING...FOR SALES IN THE MAKING 


feFé gi 


FREE—4 More Sales Helpers 


Ask your Russell-Miller salesman for your supply of this display tape—for 
white cake, chocolate cake, pound cake and coconut macaroons. Red on 
white. One inch wide, each section six inches long. Adheres to any smooth 
surface ... use on shelving or showcases, windows or walls. 


CHOCOLATE CAKE 
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|$7 Billion Baking Industry Forecast 








CONTINUED GROWTH PREDICTED 


AT ATLANTIC CITY EXPOSITION 


Zinsmaster Hails Past Advances; Biggest Exposition 
Drawing Record Crowds; Bakers of America 
Program Outlined; Branches Meet 


ATLANTIC CITY—The largest ex- 
position of machinery, ingredients and 
services in the history of the baking 
industry opened at Atlantic City’s 
huge convention hall Oct. 15. Sched- 
wled to run daily through Oct. 20, 
the affair is attracting record crowds 
of bakers and allied tradesmen who 
have come from all parts of the U.S. 
and some foreign countries to see the 
exhibits of more than 250 firms serv- 
ing the baking industry. The exposi- 
tion is sponsored jointly by the Amer- 
ican Bakers Assn. and the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers Assn. 

Companion attraction here is the 
1949 convention of the American Bak- 
ers Assn., the first general session of 
which was held the morning of 
Oct. 17. 

Opening the session, Harry W. Zins- 
master, Zinsmaster Bread Co., Du- 
luth, ABA chairman, predicted that 
the nation’s baking industry will grow 
in the next 10 years to a $7 billion 
yearly business, Citing the $2.5 bil- 
lion sales volume of the industry in 
1946, he pointed out that the sales 
of bakery products in 1948 had in- 
creased to $4 billion. 

He summarized the “outstanding 
advances” made by the industry in 
the past few years in research, pro- 
duction methods and merchandising, 
crediting many of these improvements 
to the operation of the American In- 
stitute of Baking. 

“In my opinion, the new AIB build- 
ing (now under construction in Chi- 
cago) will prove the greatest asset 
our industry ever had,” Mr. Zins- 
master said. “With all its modern 
facilities, the new research institute 
will enable the industry to study and 
perfect better methods of production, 
merchandising and selling than we 
ever had in the past.” 


Program Praised 
Turning to the Bakers of America 
Program, Mr. Zinsmaster cited it as 
aunifying influence in the baking in- 
dustry ; 


“We are learning how to do a bet- 
ter job of service by utilizing re- 
search, promotion, public relations 
and advertising, all of which are a 
part of our Bakers of America Pro- 
gram,” he said. 

The ABA chairman also cited the 
accomplishments in inter-industry re- 
lations, pointing out the support that 
other industries have given in adver- 
= and promotion of baked prod- 


‘It is heartening that hundreds of 
“Mpanies today are giving bread and 


—_—_—_—_—_—————— 


Atlantic City coverage: Wilfred E. 

bakery editor, Minneapolis; 
Frank W. Cooley, Jr., editorial as- 
‘stant, Minneapolis; Wayne G. Mar- 
tit, Jr., and George W. Potts, New 
York; S. O. Werner and Don E. Rog- 
‘ts, Chicago. 
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Harry W. Zinsmaster 
. ABA President . 


baked goods plugs in their national 
advertising,” he said. “Among the in- 
dustries giving this fine cooperation 
are the brewing, yeast, meat packing, 





milling, paper, canned food, dairy, 
margarine, banking, railroad, auto- 
mobile and machinery industries. 
Often this cooperative advertising is 
just as effective in promoting bread 
as it is in selling the product that is 
being promoted.” 

Mr. Zinsmaster also expressed his 
gratitude to the manufacturers of 
bakery machinery and equipment for 
the progress they have made in their 
designs for greater efficiency and san- 
itation in production. 


Reports Given 


M. Lee Marshall, Continental Bak- 
ing Co., New York, presented his re- 
port as ABA treasurer. 

Gerard R. Williams, Williams Bak- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa., reported that 
inter-industry relations are at an “all- 
time high.” He cited the bread stand- 
ards hearing that recently was com- 
pleted in Washington as an example 
of the need for good inter- and intra- 
industry relations. The 1949 Baking 
Industry Exposition, he said, will 
stand as “a lasting monument to 
good inter-industry relations.” 

Tom Smith, ABA secretary, pre- 
senting his annual report, cited ABA’s 
purposes “to develop the baking in- 
dustry and to create a better cli- 
mate for bakers to operate in.” He 
pointed out the activities of the asso- 
ciation that are designed to carry 
out these purposes. 

The keynote speaker of the open- 
ing session was Paul Helms, Helms 
Bakeries, Los Angeles. Citing his con- 
fidence in the future, he listed the 
principles of good management that 
he has used successfully in his own 
business. 

“You have to give before you get,” 
he said. “You have to build your em- 
ployee’s faith in management and 

(Continued on page 40) 





Federation to Protest to Railroads 
Regarding Insect-Infested Boxcars 


CHICAGO—Officers of the Millers 
National Federation have been in- 
structed by the executive committee 
to address a formal letter of pro- 
test on behalf of the federation to 
the principal railroads because of the 
insect-infested condition of many 
boxcars and because of the fact that 
the carriers “are not doing what 
they should to correct this situa- 
tion.” 

This instruction was issued at a 
meeting of the federation’s executive 
committee Oct. 13. It was brought 
out that the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Security 
Agency has been investigating insect 
infestation of boxcars used to trans- 
port wheat and flour and that the 
FDA may proceed against the car- 
riers on account of handling food- 
stuffs under insanitary conditions. 

The grain committee of the fed- 
eration reported on its recent con- 
ference held in Washington between 
representatives of the Food and Drug 
Administration, the Bureau of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine and 
the Grain Branch of PMA. 

The executive committee regarded 
the results of the conference as in- 
dicating desirable progress. It was 
noted that grain trade leaders have 
also learned that the milling industry 
has not proposed grade changes, con- 


trary to widely circulated reports. 

Herman Fakler, vice president and 
Washington representative of the fed- 
eration, reported on legislative action 
or legislation pending in Congress, 
including farm bills, the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement, amendments to 
the Pure Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of 1938, Gillette committee in- 
vestigations, revenue legislation, 
changes in wage-hour and social se- 
curity coverage, extension of reci- 
procal trade treaty authority, and 
the foreign aid program. 

The executive committee voted, up- 
on the recommendation of the tech- 
nical service committee, to petition 
the Federal Security Agency for a 
hearing on ammonium persulfate as 
an optional ingredient in wheat flour. 

Those present for the meeting in- 
cluded John L. Locke, Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, president; J. C. 
Beaven, Standard Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; W. P. Bomar, Bewley Mills, 
Inc., Ft. Worth; H. W. Files, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Fred 
J. Lingham, Federal Mill, Inc., Lock- 
port, N.Y.; R. Ward Magill, Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita; M. F. Mulroy, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; Charles Ritz, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, and I. E. Wood- 
ard, Acme-Evans Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis. 


Elevator Building 
Program Started 
by Guatemala 


KANSAS CITY — A program of 
grain elevator construction in Guate- 
mala has been undertaken by the 


government of that country. As the 


first step in a general plan of estab- 
lishing a bulk handling system for 
grain, the Instituto de Fomento de 
la Produccion has awarded a con- 
tract for engineering and supervision 
of construction of a  650,000-bu. 
grain elevator at Guatemala City to 
the Jones - Hettelsater Construction 
Co., Kansas City. 

The elevator will handle corn and 
will be equipped with cleaning and 
drying equipment. Elevators are 
planned for other points in Guate- 
mala also to tie in with the Guate- 
mala City plant in a bulk handling 
system. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


State Officials 
Have Jurisdiction 
in Package Weights 


WASHINGTON—Seizures of pack- 
aged flour by state inspectors in 
charge of enforcement of state laws 
regarding net weights are primarily 
problems within state jurisdiction, 
milling industry officials here: state. 

This information comes following 
reports that packaged flour had been 
seized in Michigan and vendors ar- 
rested on charges that the packages 
did not contain the actual net weight 
marked on the packages. 

Earlier this year the net weight 
problem on packaged flour was dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the weights 
and measures section of the national 
Bureau of Standards in which offi- 
cials of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration upheld the position taken 
by the milling industry that pack- 
aged flour must be subject to weight 
tolerance since the product is hygro- 
scopic in nature. At that meeting no 
formal action was taken. 

Similar attempts have been made 
in the past to enforce strict net 
weight rulings in regard to flour 
packages. In New York state, offi- 
cials withdrew from an adamant 
stand on net weight provisions and 
earlier a Texas court decreed that a 
state law was unconstitutional since 
it failed to reflect realistic toler- 
ances. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN BUYER SPEAKS 
AT ST. JOSEPH MEETING 


ST. JOSEPH—Bruce Cottier, grain 
buyer, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo., spoke on grain marketing pro- 
cedure at the Oct. 11 meeting of the 
St. Joseph Feed, Seed & Grain Club. 
Two points which were emphasized 
in Mr. Cottier’s talk were the fact 
that grain traders were no more 
speculators than any other business- 
man, and also the stronger part which 
the U.S. government now plays in our 
grain economy. 
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CONVENTION SPEAKERS WARN 
AGAINST GOVERNMENT ACTION 


Feed, Grain Dealers Urged to Fight Continued Socializa- 
tion Threat; Problem of Hidden Infestation in 
Grain Also Tackled ws 


FRENCH LICK, IND.— General 
sessions of the 53rd annual convention 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn. Oct. 9-11 produced repeated 
warnings that nationalization of the 
grain business remains as a serious 
threat. Practically all of the speakers 
on the program brought out that 
point very emphatically in their re- 
marks. 

Approximately 850 grain and feed 
dealers and their wives were in at- 
tendance. 

Among those warning against na- 
tionalization was Henry H. Green, 
Pattonsburg, Mo., the retiring presi- 
dent. He said: 

“Our grain trade to a large degree, 
and our feed trade to a much lesser 
degree, has all the first scars of an 
industry being nationalized,” Mr. 
Green said. “In spite of all the ef- 
fort we have made as a group and 
as individuals, the cold fact is that 
the grain trade is fighting a rear- 
guard battle along the road that 
could lead to socialization.” 


What Young Men Think 


One of the sessions was devoted 
to presentations by three young men 
on the general subject of “What 
Young Men See Ahead in the Grain 
and Feed Business.” Introductions 
were made by H. R. Diercks, Cargill, 
Ine., St. Louis. 

“Young men are still entering the 
grain and feed business despite all 
talk of declining trade, government 
interference and politics,” Mr. Diercks 
said. “They just don’t scare easily. 
The grain and feed business will be 
good if it is given an even break, and 


Directors Elected 
by Grain and 
Feed Group 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—Most of the 
21 directors of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. whose terms 
expired this year were reelected at 
the organization’s convention Oct. 9- 
11, The directorate was increased by 
two, however. New members are: 


Ralph W. Farmer, Memphis; -H. A. 
Brickham, Los Angeles; Colin S. Gor- 
don, Chicago; Ralph Farr, Greeley, 
Colo.; Robert Cargill, Minneapolis; 
Dean Evans, Salina, Kansas; J. P. 
Parks, Kansas City;' E. R. Hum- 
phrey, Enid, Okla. 

Retiring members are Emory 
Cocke, Atlanta; Emory V. Cox,. Los 
Angeles; LeRoy D. Godfrey, Chicago; 
F. R. Houlton, Denver; John D. Mc- 
Caull, Minneapolis. 

The directors elected this year will 
serve for two years. There also are’ 23 
holdover directors, whose terms will 
expire next year. 











French Lick coverage: Harvey E. 
Yantis, associate editor, Minneapolis; 
Martin E. Newell, associate editor, 
Kansas City; S. O. Werner and Don 
E. Rogers, Chicago. 


the young men are determined to 
fight for this break.” 

Speaking on the terminal elevator 
phase of the subject was W. C. Theis, 
Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City, who represents the third 
generation of his family in the grain 
business. 


Grain Trade Fears Nationalization|= 
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What has impressed him most, he 
said, is the fact that the terminal 
elevator business now is radically 
different from what it was a few 
years ago. Previously, the terminal 
elevator primarily was in the busi- 
ness of merchandising grain for do- 
mestic distribution and for export. 
Now, it is primarily in the storage 
and handling business as a result of 
the government’s price support pro- 
grams. Private export business large- 
ly has disappeared, and domestic mer- 
chandising of cash grain is hardly 
more than 10% of a terminal eleva- 
tor’s activities. 

The challenge, he said, is to fight 
for a return to free enterprise. “We 
must strive to put the trade in a 
better light with the general public 
and make it more attractive for a 
young man,” he continued. “. . . A 
boy through school looking for a 
job and investigating the opportuni- 
ties of this business probably would 
turn tail and run after only one or 
two conferences with some of the 
older and learned grain men. Today 
we do not have the opportunity for 
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RETAILERS’ PLANS s 
FRENCH LICK, IND.—Plans for sults 
continuance of the National Retail ’ 
Feed Committee were made tenta- sta 


tively at a meeting of retailers at- 
tending the annual convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Oct. 11. The meeting was presided 
over by Harold Gray, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., committee chairman. Defi- 
nite plans will be presented at a 
meeting of the full committee in Chi- 
cago in the near future. 
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Grain and Feed Dealers Protest 
U.S. Competition; Tax Inequality 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—The work 
program of the Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn., as well as its 
attitude toward several developments, 
was summarized in the following 
report of the resolutions committee 
approved by the organization’s con- 
vention Oct. 9-11. 


¥ ¥ 


We here and now rededicate our- 
selves to the ideals of individual 
liberty and self-government, and to 
the principle of freedom of enter- 
prise in the conduct of economic af- 
fairs. ' 

We declare forthrightly that we 
welcome fair competition, domestic 
or foreign, and we urge all Americans 
to do likewise. This is because we 
believe competitive enterprise is the 
key to efficiency and productivity. 
We have ample evidence of this in 
our own industry, which is keenly 
competitive, and which has devel- 
oped one of the world’s outstanding 
examples of low-cost systems for the 
distribution of goods. 

In establishing policy for this as- 
sociation for the coming year, we 
emphasize particularly two major 
problems of our trade: (1) opera- 
tion of the national government in 
this business; (2) advantages gained 
by cooperatives through inequality 
in federal taxes. 

1. Government in business. The 
national government is far and away 
the biggest grain dealer in Ameri- 
ca today, and its operations. are 
swiftly enlarging. Competitive en- 
terprise cannot survive under such 
an onslaught, and we urge the Con- 
gress to put a stop to the imprudent 
sacrificing of an efficient system for 
the’ inefficiencies of government bu- 
reaucracy. The price to America of 
failing to curb the activities of Com- 
modity Credit Corp. and similar agen- 
cies, will be the loss of free mar- 
kets altogether. 

Specifically we oppose state trad- 


ing in every form—acquisition, stor- 
age and sale of commodities at home, 
and government operations in the 
export field—because the people can 
get all these jobs done better and 
at lower cost, by competitive enter- 
prise. 

2. Tax inequalities. The long- 
standing position of this association 
in favor of equalization of taxation 
is hereby reaffirmed. There is no good 
reason why two firms doing the same 
kind of business with the same kind 
of facilities should not pay federal 
income taxes on the same basis. Yet 


earning or for romance in the busi- FRED 
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er shall 
the sell 
, Some cooperative corporations admit- contract 
tedly enjoy a unique tax-exemption caneel t 
privilege which, in a field as highly § contract 


competitive as is the grain business, 
is translated into a tremendous busi- 
ness advantage. 

The fact that many cooperative 
leaders, including some of our own 
members, advocate the equalization 
of this advantage is sufficient evi- 
dence of the essential fairness of our 


ECA 





C. G. Robinson Named President 
of Grain, Feed Dealers Group 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—Charles G. 
Robinson, Scruggs - Robinson Co., 
Memphis, has been elected president 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. 





request that the tax inequities be FREN 

eliminated once and for all. Any in- § "Mic C 
terpretation of this as an “anti-coop” making 
(Continued on page 43) western 

“United 

inating t 

more go 

Gerald, ¢ 

anual n 

Dealers | 

Alread 

toward 1 

Mr. Robinson, who moves up from Gerald s: 

first vice president, was named at MB WePt @ 
the association’s annual convention, jy ‘ition 

Oct. 9-11, at French Lick. He suc jg “xembe 

ceeds H. H. Green, H. H. Green Mill 9 Senelux 

& Elevator Co., Pattonsburg, Mo. ing for 1 

Mr. Robinson organized his com- FitzGera 

pany with the late George S. Scruggs | he! 
in 1903 and now is sole owner of the jm Palltted 

brokerage and commission firm. He j ™fe U. 
is a member and former director of § *t¥ices 
the Memphis Merchants Exchange. ping, but 

While president of the Grain and J US: This 

Hay Assn. of the exchange he was wU.s. Pp 

instrumental in the building of 2 I "ductic 

permanent weighing and inspection erbed ding 

department building for the e tres ma 

change. He is a charter member of § ‘Md else 
the Memphis Rotary Club and a civic J @ek of 

leader. Tetarding 

horse pow 


Ron C. Booth, Piper Grain & Mill wk. 
ing Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was a¢- ro 


vanced from second to first vice pres te 
idént of the association. R. F. Cur Bure 
ningham, R. F. Cunningham & Co. By ee 





New York, becomes second vice pres 
ident, E. B. Evans, Evans Grain Co. 
Decatur, Ill., was elected third vice 
president. 
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experience as a retail feed 


. Johnson was optimistic about 
e future of the feed industry, citing 
the ever-increasing demand for pro- 
tein because of the big market for 
t, milk and eggs. 
. Howard Doane, Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., spoke on “Some 
esults of the Hoover Commission 
,’ prefacing his remarks with 
the statement that the US. is head- 
é (Continued on page 38) 
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Changes Approved in 
Several Rules by 
Grain and Feed Men 


FRENCH LICK, IND. — Proposals 
for several changes in the trade rules 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Assn. were approved at the 
annual convention of the organiza- 
tion Oct. 9-11. The approved changes 
follow: : 

Grain Trade Rules 


Rule 10. Incomplete Shipments. 
Paragraph two: Change to read: “If 
the seller fails to notify the buyer 
of his inability to complete his con- 
tract, as above provided, the liability 
of the seller shall continue for not 
more than seven (7) calendar days 
from the expiration date of the con- 
tract, during which time the buyer 
shall determine whether the seller 
has defaulted; whereupon the buy- 
er shall immediately (a) agree with 
the seller upon an extension of the 
contract to cover the deficit, or (b) 
cancel the unshipped portion of the 
contract outright, or (c) buy in the 
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10 Nations JoinTrade Agreement 





amount of the deficit for the seller’s 
account.” 

Rule 12. Surplus Grain. (Com- 
pletely revised): “Surplus grain shall 
be taken into account by the buyer 
at the current market price on the 
day after the last car is unloaded, 
if unloaded at the first billed desti- 
nation: However, if by agreement 
between the buyer and the seller, 
the car is forwarded to some other 
destination for unloading, the price 
shall be fixed on the day that such 
diversion is made, on basis of the 
surplus as determined by the weights 
at the unloading destination.” 

Rule 16. Condition Guaranteed on 
Arrival. First paragraph remains as 
now printed in the rule book. Restore 
the previous second paragraph of this 
rule (old rule 38), but changed to 
read as follows: 

(b) “When grain is sold for ship- 
ment to specified Group or Rate Basis 
points, with condition guaranteed at 
destination, and the shipment is or- 
dered billed to a Blind billing, or 
diversion point, it shall be the duty of 
the buyer to file diversion orders with 
the carrier within the free time per- 
mitted under carrier’s rules at such 
diversion point. The buyer shall send 
a copy of such notice of diversion 
to the shipper, and he (the buyer) 
shall assume all expenses incident 
to, or caused by such diversion. Upon 
his failure to so notify the carrier 
within the time limit named, the 
seller’s liability under the guaranty 
shall cease at such diversion point. 


“Only one diversion shall be per- 
mitted under the guaranty, and in 





ECA Fosters European Customs 
Union, Bigger Exports to U.S. 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—The Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administration is 
making every effort to encourage 
western Europe to become more of a 
‘United States of Europe” by elim- 
inating trade barriers and also to sell 
more goods to the U.S., D. A. Fitz- 
Gerald, deputy ECA director, told the 
aifiual meeting of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National Assn. 

eady progress has been made 
toward the first objective, Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald said. France and Britain have 
swept away considerable tariff re- 
stfietion between them. Belgium, 
Lixembourg and Holland have a 
Benelux customs union. ECA is press- 
ing for more such combinations, Dr. 
FitzGerald said. 

The ECA deputy administrator 
Minted out that Europe can earn 
more U.S. dollars through invisible 
StVices like tourist trade and ship- 
ping, but it also must sell more to the 
US. This, he admitted, would be felt 
ty U.S. producers in many lines. High 
Pteduction costs, cartels and “feath- 
ethedding” in many European indus- 
ties make competition in the U.S. 
and elsewhere difficult, he declared. 

of industrialization also is a 
telarding influence. There is only 3 

power behind each European 
Worker, contrasted with 7 horsepow- 
t behind each U.S. worker, he point- 
ed out. 

Europe has come back a long way, 
De FitzGerald said, and has been 

greatly by the Marshall Plan. 
t in western Europe today is 
120% of the prewar figure, compared 
with 80% of prewar 18 months ago. 


This improvement has done much to 
drive back Communism, which he said 
would move westward again should 
conditions become worse. 

These results have been achieved 
at a total Marshall Plan cost of $15 
billion, equivalent to expenditures of 
two months of warfare, he said. Com- 
pleting its second year, ECA will 
have spent about $10 billion of this, 
with $3 billion scheduled for the 
third year and $2 billion for the 
final year. 

“ECA is one government agency 
that is going out of business on sched- 
ule,” he emphasized in quoting Ad- 
ministrator Paul Hoffman. 





D. A. FitzGerald 





LITTLE DIRECT CHANGE SEEN IN LAWS 
AFFECTING WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENT 


Agreement Reached at Conference at Annecy, France; U.S. Makes 
No Concessions in Regard to Imports of Grain; Dairy 
Industry Most Severely Hit 








SPORTS AT FRENCH LICK 


FRENCH LICK, IND.—James 
Gregg, Kansas City, won the Charles 
Clark cup for low net golf score at 
the tournament held in connection 
with the annual convention of the 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. 
Russ Brown, Carlos, Ind., was the 
horseshoe pitching champ, and Lucian 
A. Garner, Lawrenceburg, Ind., won 
the bait casting event. Hal Dean, St. 
Louis, captained the winning soft- 
ball team and also won a prize for 
hitting a home run and a three- 


bagger. 

OE OLT RET LDL SEIT SDE IED IIL IIE AOL L OR EAIE LT 
no case shall the seller’s liability 
continue to points taking a higher 
rate than the rate basis on which 
the grain is sold.” 

Rule 38. Transit Privileges and 
Inspection With Diversion: “Unless 
otherwise specified or agreed to, a 
buyer is entitled, on each car of 
grain, to one inspection with diver- 
sion privilege, and one transit privi- 
lege, free from railroad charges (ex- 
cept that buyer shall assume the tar- 
iff charges for the stop for inspec- 
tion), via the route available from 
the seller’s transit point, in accord- 
ance with the tariff in effect to the 
buyer’s billing point; and charges 
lawfully collected by the carrier ac- 
cruing from the failure of the seller 
to furnish billing carrying such privi- 
leges shall be for the account of 
seller.” 

Feed Trade Rules 


Rule 18. The committee suggests 
addition of the following at the con- 
clusion of Rule 13: 

“(c) A buyer receiving a shipment 
that is out of condition on arrival, 
and handled as outlined in preced- 
ing paragraphs, shall upon seller’s 
request, unload, recondition, and sal- 
vage to best advantage of the seller 
whenever practical to do so. 

“If the buyer is unable to handle 
as requested, seller shall dispose of 
the shipment and be obligated to 
make replacement, such replacement 
to be made by a new shipment with- 
in seven (7) calendar days from the 
date of refusal by the buyer.” 
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DRYNESS CAUSES WHEAT 
CRACKING IN ALBERTA 


TORONTO — The Alberta Wheat 
Pool reports that the dry harvest- 
ing season in southern Alberta has 
resulted in exceptionally hard wheat. 
Such wheat is susceptible to cracking 
in combines and threshing machines, 
and the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers has ordered that all No. 1 north- 
ern wheat which contains over 3% 
of cracked kernels must be graded 
No. 2 northern. Cracked wheat, ac- 
cording to milling authorities, will 
not yield out in flour making as well 
as sound kernels. 





WASHINGTON—The accession of 
10 more nations to the General 
Agreement on Trade and Tariffs 
(GATT) as a result of conferences at 
Annecy, France, brings about little 
direct change in tariff or import 
quota provisions of our tariff laws 
or those of the 10 nations as far 
as wheat, wheat flour or cereal prod- 
ucts are concerned. 

Some direct concessions were made 
by the U.S. to these nations, and they 
made some concessions to this coun- 
try. There also were indirect conces- 
sions resulting under the most fa- 
vored nation provision of the trade 
agreement theory. These would in- 
clude such concessions granted, for 
example, by Belgium to Canada 
regarding imports from Canada. 
Any concessions made between an- 
other pair of nations would be avail- 
able to U.S. exporters. 

The following nations joined GATT 
at the Annecy conference: Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Finland, Greece, 
Haiti, Italy, Liberia, Nicaragua, 
Sweden and Uruguay. 

To these nations the U.S. has made 
no concessions in regard to: imports 
of cereal or grain or grain products. 

Indirect concessions to U.S. ex- 

(Continued on page 41) 


CCC Will Offer 
Loans on Grain 
Drying Equipment 


WASHINGTON—Loans or guaran- 
ties on sales of driers by producers 
of this mechanical equipment for 
drying of farm commodities will be 
offered by Commodity Credit Corp. 
through approved lending agencies, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced. The loan program is 
designed to stimulate sale of this 
equipment to farm commodity pro- 
ducers. The program ‘provides that 
the maximum loan will be 75% of 
delivered cost to the farm buyer 
and will be secured by chattel mort- 
gage for a maximum period of three 
years, payable in equal annual in- 
stallments beginning Jan. 31, 1951, 
at 4% interest. 

Loan applications can be made to 
PMA county committees through 
June 30, 1950. Groups of farmers, 
tenants and landlords as well as 
owner-operators are eligible for these 
loans. 

Loans will be made only on new 
equipment of mobile type and only 
where storage facilities can be adapt- 
ed to artificial drying of grains. PMA 
county committees will approve 
loans only on specific types and ca- 
pacities of driers in accordance with 
instructions issued by CCC and loans 
will not be available for repairs, 
maintenance and reconditioning of 
driers. 

In addition to loans through local 
banks, direct loans will be made by 
CCC on sight drafts through state 
PMA offices. 
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Subsidy Approval May Hike Exports 





HOUSE, SENATE YET TO ADJUST 
DIFFERENCES IN LEGISLATION 


Commodity Credit Corp. Will Pay Subsidy for Remainder 
of Fiscal Year, With Costs in Future to Be Borne 
by Economic Cooperation Administration 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—After weeks of 
administrative road blocks, legisla- 
tive inaction and evident cupidity on 
the part of certain foreign signatories 
to the International Wheat Agree- 
ment, clearance of subsidy legislation 
through Congress this week probab- 
ly will open up some consequential 
flour business. 

In the past week both chambers 
of Congress acted on the wheat pact 
subsidy legislation, but with differ- 
ing results which are more vexatious 
than substantive in nature and which 
probably will be quickly reconciled 
after more pressing matters, such as 
the farm bill, are decided by the 
Congress. 

Both chambers have approved bills 
which will permit Commodity Credit 
Corp. to pay the wheat agreement 
subsidy for this fiscal year with the 
provision that CCC may request Con- 
gress to repay it for the cost of this 
disbursement. In the future, the cost 
of the subsidy is to be charged to the 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

The differences which arise in the 
bills passed by the separate cham- 
bers are these: The Senate bill 
amended the administration proposal 
by reducing the penalty provisions 
against exporters to a penalty not to 
exceed the value of exports of wheat 
or wheat flour shipped in excess of 
quotas to nations under the wheat 
pact. 

The House bill continued the triple 
penalty for such violations of the 
agreement. The House, however, put 
a check on administrative investiga- 
tory authority which the administra- 
tion asked in its bill as submitted to 
Congress. Under the investigatory 
powers which the Department of Ag- 
riculture asked be granted was that 
the government would be permitted 
to inspect the complete records of a 
company which engaged in exports 
under the wheat agreement when 
that company obtained subsidy pay- 
ments. 

Under such broad investigatory 
powers, government agents could en- 
ter the offices of a company and de- 
mand everything from the birth cer- 
tificates of the officers to the deed 
on cemetery plots. 

The milling and grain trades asked 
both committees of Congress which 
held hearings on the subject that 
the penalty provisions and investiga- 
tory authority be confined within 
more reasonable bounds. 

As the subsidy bill waits on final 
reconciliation by a conference com- 
mittee, one version has limited the 
triple penalty while the other has 
restricted the investigatory authority. 
How such differences may ultimate- 
ly be adjusted falls in the field of 
prophecy but one thing appears cer- 
tain: The western European nations 
which are members of ECA and sub- 


scribers to the International Wheat 
Agreement will, within the week, 
become eligible for subsidy pay- 
ments on exports of wheat and wheat 
flour. 

Between that time and Jan. 1, 1950, 
it appears that ECA nations will 
have available flour procurement rep- 
resenting 12%% of an _ expected 
wheat movement of 500,000 tons of 
wheat. 
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CCC Wheat Buying 
Lags; Rye Flour 
Bought for Army 


WASHINGTON — Government 
grain buying dragged another week, 
reflecting the heavy Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks waiting export 
movement when the subsidy legisla- 
tion passes. 

Information obtained from army 
circles discloses that the recent pur- 











John A. Larigan 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE—John 
A. Larigan has been appointed sales 
representative of the St. Regis Paper 
Co. multiwall bag division at Minne- 
apolis. The announcement was made 
by Charles A. Woodcock, Chicago, 
head of the division’s Great Lakes 
sales district. Mr. Larigan formerly 
was in charge of the St. Regis field 
promotion staff with headquarters in 
New York City. He joined the firm 
in 1946 and became head of the field 
promotion staff in April, 1949. Mr. 
Woodcock also announced the ap- 
pointment of Howard ©. Bryan as 
field engineer, representing the com- 
pany in the Minnesota area. Mr. Bry- 


,an will also participate in bag sales 


activities. 





‘ 


chase of 57,500 sacks of dark rye 
flour resulted from proposal from a 
Minneapolis milling concern which 
told the army that it might relieve 
its rye requirements through rye flour 
procurement which the mill was able 
to supply. 

The army procurement request 
asked for 100,000 sacks of dark rye 
flour, but it only obtained little more 
than half that amount. It is now 
expected that the balance will be 
filled with wheat flour since offers 
of rye by farmers on the basis of 
U.S. Department of Agriculture bids 
fail to bring out deliveries of the 
needed amounts of this grain. 

Prices paid for the dark rye flour 
ranged $3.60@3.67 jutes, Gulf. The 
flour will be shipped to the Bizone of 
Germany. 

Government indifference toward 
wheat purchases continues to give 
the wheat market an uneasy and 
weaker tone. Last week the combined 
CCC buying of wheat at all markets 
was only a little over 1 million bush- 
els and only a little more than that 
has been booked since that time. 
Assuming that the total exports of 
wheat by the government agency this 
year will be only moderately below 
last season, CCC would need to buy 
an average of around 5 million bush- 
els weekly through April to supple- 
ment its present stocks, which prob- 
ably total a little less than 150 mil- 
lion bushels. 

Currently, therefore, the agency 
is running below this average buying 
figure and has reached or exceeded 
the 5 million-bushel figure only on 
two weeks since last July. The less 
buying done now, the greater amount 
of purchasing will have to be done 
later. 

The soft winter wheat surplus in 
the central states area continues to 
be the biggest drag on prices and 
has the effect of depressing the Chi- 
cago’ market relative to others. 
Hence, grain men are watching care- 
fully the government bid at Chica- 
go for a clue to market action. The 
CCC bid at that point was reduced 
1¢ during the past week and now is 
11¢ over Chicago December for No. 
2 red, hard or white, f.o.b. steamer, 
last half of November shipment, with 
mixed accepted at 1¢ less. No bid is 
out at the Kansas City office, which 
is merely recording offers and has 
been buying no wheat. 

The weekly Production and Mar- 
keting Administration procurement 
statement for Oct. 7-14 follows: 


Week of July 1- 
Oct. 7-14 Oct. 1 





(bu.) (bu.) 

WRN cbc cvigcacenvtcs 1,059,875 37,658,781 
Wheat flour (wheat 

OOO ok vacsccahace- seuss 2,011,658 
Grain sorghums ...... «sss. 1,073,794 
ROG cactus seus cevsavens 8,923 1,727,415 
Rye flour (rye equiv.) 102,679 102,679 
Pere Tere ree Ce eee ee 41,500 
WARE oot cast wants ee, eves ee 116,667 

EET eee 1,171,477 42,732,494 


Wheat purchases last week includ- 
ed 925,000 bu. through Portland, 59,- 
875 through Chicago and 75,000 
through Kansas City. The rye was 
bought through Minneapolis and Chi- 
cago. 
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Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 
Receipts and shipments of milifeed at 
the principal distributing centers for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in tons, with com- 
parisons: 
-Receipts—, -—Shipments—. 
1949 1948 1949 1948 
Minneapolis .. eas --» 15,900 6,750 
Kansas City .. 2,220 2,400 56,730 6,120 
Week ending Oct. 8: 


Minneapolis 14,790 7,020 


Kansas City .. 1,920 2,160 7.260 5.880 
120 90 4,200 3,290 


Milwaukee .... 





PRESENTATION — Harold Salmon, 
vice president of Holsum Bakeries, 
Inc., New Orleans, presents a placjue 
conferring honorary membership for 
life to Gordon Smith, Sr., Smith’s 
Bakery, Mobile, Ala., in the Tri-St:te 
Bakers Assn. The presentation was 
made at the recent meeting of the 
association’s board ef governors at 
Biloxi, Miss. 





GRAIN STORAGE BURNS 
MOUNDS, ILL.—An Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad storage building con- 
taining alfalfa meal, cottonseed meal 
and grains was destroyed in a $150,- 

000 fire here recently. 

——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
MILLFEED FUTURES 


The following is a comparison of settling 
prices at Kansas City for Oct. 8 and | 





BRAN— Oct. 8 Oct. 15 
October ...... $....@*37.90 $35.00@ 35.50 
November .... «+++ @*38.50 *37.50@ °7.75 
December .... 39.00@ 39.30 39.00@ 9.25 
January ...... ~++-@*39.45 39.75@ '0.00 
February ..... «+++ @*39.650 39.75@ 10.00 
March ........ .+++@*39.50 39.50@ 39.75 

SHORTS— 

October ...... $44.70@ 45.00 $43.50@ 44.25 
November .... 43.10@ 43.65 43.25@ (13.75 
December 42.00@ 43.00 42.60@ 42.75 
January ...... 41.75@ 42.60 42.25@ 12.75 
February ..... 40.25@ 43.50 43.00@ 14.00 
March ........ 43.00@ 44.00 43.50@ 14.50 
Sales (tons) .. 2,070 1,440 

*Sale. 





Total Pact Sales 


The following table shows the quan'(ities 
guaranteed under the International W heat 
Agreement and the actual sales and pur- 
chases by exporting and importing oun- 
tries which have been recorded by th: In- 
ternational Wheat Council since the begin- 
ning of the program, Aug. 1, through Oct. 
7, 1949: 








Guaranteed Exports and Sales 
(In bushels) 

Cumu! ative 
tota! of 
Saics 

Guaranteed Aug. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 7 1949 
Australia ....... $0,000,000 2,0: 0,000 
Canada ......... 203,069,635 15,4' 8,756 
5 3,306,934 sess 
168,069,635 8,7: 7,697 
1,837,185 
456,283,389 26,116,453 
Guaranteed Imports and Purchas: + 
(In bushels) 

Cumu ative 
tot: | of 
purc ases 

Guaranteed Aur. 1- 
Country— quantities Oct. 7 1949 
Belgium ........ 20,209,040 4,5 ' 8,463 
Denmark ...... 1,616,723 123,200 
Dominican Rep.. 734,874 7,051 
El Salvador .... 404,181 3,530 
See 38,286,935 23 
a eee 10,104,520 1,0.5,733 
LS a sis 6 Win 3,674,371 1,4:3,460 
Netherlands 25,720,597 4: 5,001 
WeeWe Wiis... 7,715,179 1,456,680 
pe Se 5,511,556 64,031 
Portugal ....... 4,409,245 1,705,170 
Saudi Arabia ... 1,837,185 5,707 
Switzerland .. 6,430,149 3,770,666 
Union of South 
Africa ....... 11,023,113 7,610,000 
Ry TEC ARMY 177,067,938 1,950,965 
Venezuela ...... 3,306,934 1,026,773 
All other signa- 
tory countries. 138,230,849 
eG SV... 456,283,389 26,116,453 
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Semolina 


aa Eligible 
for Pact Subsidy 


_ WASHINGTON—The US. Depart- 


“ment of Agriculture announced this 


“week that sales of farina and semo- 


Jina cannot be considered as eligible 


for recording as flour sales under the 
International Wheat Agreement and 
will not be eligible for export sub- 
sidy payments. 

_ The announcement pointed out that 


“objections had been raised by the 


“executive committee of the Inter- 
national Wheat Council concerning 





STOCKHOLDERS TO MEET 
KANSAS CITY—The annual meet- 
ing of stockholders of Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., has been called for 
Nov. 16 at the corporation offices in 
Kansas City. 


inclusion of these products as flour 
under the agreement. 

The move is a departure from ear- 
lier USDA opinions which were to 
the effect that the USDA would an- 
nounce a subsidy on these products 
if mills asked for a ruling. 

———BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC OFFICES AT K.C., 
MINNEAPOLIS SHIFTED 


The Commodity Credit Corp. of- 
fices in Minneapolis and Kansas City 
have moved to new locations. 

The Minneapolis office, in need of 
larger quarters, was shifted this 
month from the McKnight Building 
to the Gamble-Skogmo Building, 15 
N. 8th St. 

At Kansas City, the office was 
moved to enlarged facilities in the 
Fidelity Building, 911 Walnut St., 
after being located in the Postal 
Building. Space now used by CCC 
includes the lobby and offices for- 
merly occupied by the Union Na- 
tional Bank, which moved across 
the street when the government took 
over the Fidelity Building a year 
ago. 








PMA Seeks 170,000 Sacks 80% 
Extraction Flour for Export 


WASHINGTON — The Production 
and Marketing Administration an- 
nounced Oct. 18 that wires had been 
sent to mills seeking 170,000 sacks of 
export flour for November shipment. 
Offers are to be submitted Oct. 18 


GEORGE A. UTTER NAMED 
EASTERN SALES MANAGER 


KANSAS CITY—George A. Utter, 
former western district sales man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City, has been named man- 
ager of eastern sales for the com- 
pany, it was announced Oct. 14 by 
Ben S. Hargis, general sales man- 
ager. The position was left vacant 
when Mr. Hargis was named general 
Sales manager upon the occasion of 
Ellis D. English’s election as presi- 
dent of the parent Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. 

Mr. Utter joined the Larabee com- 
pany in 1936 as a salesman in St. 
Louis. In 1944 he was named assist- 
ant sales manager for the eastern 
district. He was made western sales 
Manager for the company in Febru- 
ary, 1948, and held that position until 
last week’s appointment. 
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George A. Utter 


and acceptances will be announced 
around the opening of the market the 
following day. 

PMA asked for 85,000 sacks of 80% 
extraction, unenriched hard wheat 
flour for arrival at the Gulf by Nov. 
20, and a like quantity of 80% extrac- 
tion flour for arrival at seaboard by 
Nov. 9. 

Demand for export grades of flour 
in commercial channels continues very 
slow, and activity during the past 
week was limited-to a few additional 
lots sold in Latin America and the 
confirmation of some small sales to 
Norway. There has been no new coun- 
try admitted to the International 
Wheat Agreement, Ecuador being the 
last nation to ratify the pact. 

On Oct. 17 Norway purchased sev- 
eral small lots of clears on the basis 
of $3.87 sacked, Gulf, and $4 sacked, 
New York, including subsidy. This has 
been the only inquiry from the Euro- 
pean continent in over two weeks. 
Approval by Congress of the use of 
subsidies with export purchases being 
made with ECA funds should result 
in some new business in Europe, but 
the question is still not finally set- 
tled. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


REECE ENGINEERING 
OPENS NEW OFFICES 


CHICAGO—W. W. Reece Engi- 
neering Service has announced the 
opening of new offices in Suite 2145, 
the Field Bidg., Chicago. The move 
to enlarged quarters in Chicago’s 
loop was required to provide more 
centralized headquarters for the de- 
sign and engineering service for bak- 
ers, Mr. Reece said. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THREE NEW OFFICERS FOR 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. 


CHICAGO — Three new officers 
were elected at a meeting of the 
board of directors of the B. A. Eck- 
hart Milling Co., Oct. 17. 

D. H. Wilson was named vice presi- 
dent and general manager and will 
join the company Nov. 1. 

William G. Catron, Jr., who joined 
the Eckhart organization April 1, 
1948, in charge of grain merchandis- 
ing, was named treasurer. 

Derrill B. Pratt, Jr., director of 
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D. H. Wilson 


the company’s products control de- 
partment for the past eight years, 
was named secretary. 

Mr. Wilson is well known to the 
milling industry, having entered the 
employment of the Crete Mills in 1922 
immediately after graduation from 
Doane College. He became sales man- 
ager of the firm. He next became 
sales manager for the Stanard-Til- 
ton Milling Co. at Alton, IIll., and its 
successor, the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co. He has since been manager of 
the Ph. H. Postel Milling Co. of Mas- 
coutah, Ill., and finally general man- 
ager of the Gwinn Milling Co. of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where he organized 
and managed the Soytex Corp., an 
affiliated company. With the burning 
of the Gwinn Flour Mill he has re- 
mained as vice president and general 
manager of the Soytex Corp. 

Mr. Catron, before his affiliation 
with the Eckhart company, was con- 
nected with the Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., in charge of its terminal eleva- 
tor operations at St. Joseph, Mo. 

Mr. Pratt is an active member of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists and is chairman of the 
local arrangements committee for the 
organization’s 1950 convention, to be 
held in Chicago. He is a native of 
Texas and formerly was employed by 
the Morten Milling Co., Dallas. 

The Eckhart milling company in 
its 75th year is just completing a 


William G. Catron, Jr. 


modernization program of some mag- 
nitude started before the war. It 
includes not only a new laboratory 
for determination and control of flour 
standards which is modern and com- 
plete, but the installation of much 
new equipment in the mill designed 
for more efficient milling with special 
emphasis on sanitation, and a large 
fireproof addition to house new fa- 
cilities for grain handling, wheat 
cleaning, and tempering operations 
with added grain storage. 

The mill consists of three units, 
one for hard wheat bread flour, a 
soft wheat mill making cake and bis- 
cuit flour, and a rye mill, all with a 
total daily capacity of approximately 
8,000 sacks. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE HITS 
SPOKANE AREA SHIPPING 


SPOKANE—Railroads at Spokane 
have reported an acute shortage of 
boxcars for shipment of grain and 
flour. 

The shortage stems primarily from 
the unusually heavy movement of gov- 
ernment wheat into the Seattle and 
Portland terminals, officials said. The 
Northern Pacific, for example, moved 
1,000 cars of wheat in this area dur- 
ing September, compared with less 
than 500 cars last year. 











U.S. Sales Under Wheat Agreement 


The following table shows by countries the cumulative sales since the beginning of 


the program Aug. 1 through Oct. 14, 1949: 














¢ ‘Wheat 
Country— 7--Commercial flour— . Commercial ccc tot 
cwt. bu. bu. bu. 

Belgium and Belgian Colonies 6,214 |, a Pe 3,449,597 3, 463. "981 
MEN 8c ow RRRSP Ua a Dobe 6 ced be 9,731 Saeeee a eBay i ehecss 116,117 
Dominican Repwhlic ....,.... 4,295 th a ed ee Pate 9,942 
sa oe > ek aa oe © ota ceo 37,252 |, Sebel S Ce sy Aaa wes 86,231 
i SEEN. «i o.4'b.asiny 4-0-0 MG: nS- 0 8 14,130 32,708 RSO6: 6.4 Lease te 36,042 
PEE Lede tl Cake bh ager sy cee Sehv seat.) cemmewes® Lt aedees 746,667 746,667 
REE eNdewis brat odeewive neigh i 165,345 I il teh is 373,333 766,074 
SN Aas wl Vien inn dhe 6-9 6 &40 4 mare een.) sh week sh 1,088,000 = = sevice 1,028,000 
Netherland Colonies ......... 147,789 EEA. “is s/cdenbeaa Ar. ” eniaen 342,102 
ES TN ee 200,996 eee. | + oabeie Sl 7: * geetes 465,266 
En: Chih é Heo ht KGL iD 0 Oobete, abaste i: 4... cheeat 819,380 = gneeee 819,380 
Portugal and Port. Colonies.. 83,298 oS a pr 1,605,333 1,798,151 
Be. OOO ie Habe dp dew ean 16,000 ns - - aieaes 37,333 74,370 
Sd OD  acenseescboagees 177,046 Cee tee” Sh Ma Ohare 409,826 
Venezuela ... - 133,433 | t Neary eee ee 308,871 

| Sr re 1,035,529 2,397,043 1,850,714 6,212,263 10,460,020 





Subsidy Rates Under Wheat Agreement 


East Coast Ports— 


To all destinations 
West Coast Ports— 

To all destinations 
Gulf Coast Ports— 

To European Atlantic ports 

To Mediterranean, Middle East, West 

and South Africa 

To Asia and adjacent territory 


To Latin America and West Indies .............. 
eo Fate 36¢ 36¢ 36¢ 36¢ 


To Mexico 


Oct. 11 Oct. 13 Oct. 14 Oct. 17 

(bu.) (bu.) (bu.) (bu.) 

ated -. 41¢ 40¢ 40¢ 40¢ 
4i¢ 41¢ 41¢ 4i¢ 

va ta thle 46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 46¢ 
ouwabibnaas 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 44¢ 
vgs sta 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 43¢ 
41¢ 41¢ 41¢ 41¢ 
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GOVERNMENT WHEAT SUPPORT 
DOMINATES FLOUR OUTLOOK 


Heavy Participation in Loan Program Limits Market Sup- 
plies, Holds Prices Steady; Pinch Expected 
Earlier This Year 


Wheat and flour market develop- 
ments continue to demonstrate the 
effectiveness of the government’s 
price support program. In spite of 
currency devaluations by foreign na- 
tions, reduced movement of wheat 
and large actual supplies, the artifi- 
cial scarcity created by the federal 
loan program has succeeded in hold- 
ing wheat prices near the support 
level. Also, from time to time cash 
wheat’ buying by the Commodity 
Credit Corp. has entered the market 
picture as a price-bolstering influ- 
ence, although this type of support 
has not been pursued as actively this 
year as in some previous marketing 
periods. Cash spring wheat prices 
are within a cent, of the levels at- 
tained a month ago, and hard winters 
in the Southwest also are practically 
unchanged. Flour prices are 10@15¢ 
higher, reflecting in part the steadi- 
ness of the wheat market and weak- 
ness in millfeeds which cuts the 
amount of credit mills are able to 
apply to flour prices. 


LOAN PARTICIPATION 
BY FARMERS LARGE 


Trade observations that farmers 
were participating heavily in the 
loan program were confirmed dur- 
ing the month by the official gov- 
ernment report on the amount of 
wheat placed under loan and pur- 
chase agreements. By the end of Au- 
gust 167 million bushels were set 
aside in these two programs. ‘This 
compares with 98 million bushels in 
the’ corresponding period last year. 
Official figures on the amount of 
wheat put under loan later have not 
been released, but there is every 
reason to believe that the pattern 
established in the first two months of 
the crop year was followed. This de- 
velopment has led market observers 
to believe that the loan program 
will have its major market effect 
much earlier in the crop year than 
ever before. In the past the pinch 
has not been evident until the last 
quarter (April-June), but this year 
it could show up by Christmas. 

The effect of the large tie-up of 
wheat in loans, of course, has been to 
reduce open market supplies and 
thus force buyers to bid up the price 
in. order to meet their requirements. 
Terminal market receipts have been 
lagging well behind normal receipts, 
and the amount of free wheat has 
been just about sufficient for milling 
and other requirements. Producers 
have not been ready sellers even at 
the loan level, as in most cases they 
want to get the support price plus 
carrying charges. Also, farmers are 
inclined to hold onto their stocks 
now for income tax reasons. 


DEVALUATION 
EFFECT WEIGHED 


The devaluation of foreign cur- 
rencies, including those of other 
major wheat-producing countries 
(Canada, Argentina and Australia) is 





expected to exert downward pressure 
on U.S. price levels in general, and 
in that way might ultimately be ex- 
pected to affect the price of wheat. 
However, market observers agree 
that for some time at least, the U.S. 
government’s price support program 
will counteract any such tendency in 
the levels of farm products. Markets 
have reflected this conviction in their 
steady tone. 


FLOUR SALES LAG; 
MILLS ACTIVE 


Flour buyers have generally been 
hesitant about contracting for large 
quantities, although a few round lot 
sales have been made from time to 
time. Bakers, aside from occasional 
fill-in buying, have been content to 
operate on shipments of flour against 
contracts made earlier. Buyers of 
family flour came into the market 
late in September on a price rise to 
round out 120-day inventories. Mills 
have been very active in filling direc- 
tions on old orders, and business re- 
maining on their books is disappear- 
ing rather rapidly. It is estimated 
that some of the principal concerns 
have about 40 to 60 days’ running 
time sold. Sales personnel have been 
meeting considerable resistance, as 
buyers apparently feel that some- 
thing must give to make heavy new 
bookings worthwhile. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT, 
FLOUR FALL BEHIND 

Export movement of wheat from 
the U.S. is well behind the level of 
recent years. In July and August this 
year wheat and flour exports totaled 
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67,194,000 bu., compared with 111,- 
878,000 in the same months last year. 
One factor which has been hamper- 
ing export movement is the dispute 
over which government agency is to 
pay. the subsidy on International 
Wheat Agreement exports to Ecor 
nomic Cooperation Administration 
Nations, the ECA or the CCC. Legis- 
lation which presumably will settle 
this matter now has been passed by 
both houses, and it is expected that 
exports to the ECA countries using 
ECA funds will soon pick up sub- 
stantially. However, the late start in 
moving wheat into export channels 
this year has caused some observers 
to believe that the total crop-year 
movement will be considerably less 
and the 450 million bushels announced 
as the goal. Only about 9 to 10.5 mil- 
lion bushels of wheat and flour (in 
wheat equivalent) have been sold by 
the U.S. against a crop year quota 
under IWA of 168 million bushels. 


WHEAT ESTIMATE 
TRIMMED SLIGHTLY 


Total wheat production in the U.S. 
this year was estimated Oct. 11 by 
the government at 1,126,266,000 bu., 
slightly below the September esti- 
mate because of a reduction in the 
spring wheat crop. The total crop, 
although 13% smaller than the 1948 
outturn, is 14% above the 10-year 
average. Spring wheat production 
(including durum) is placed at 231,- 
352,000 bu., 22% less than 1948 and 
13% below average. The outlook for 
next year’s crop, much of which is 
already planted in the Southwest, de- 
pends partly upon compliance by pro- 
ducers with the acreage allotments 
imposed by the federal government. 
One report from Kansas says that 
compliance is high, ranging from 75% 
to 95% in various parts of the state. 
Conditions for~ seeding .of winter 
wheat have been excellent. 


FARM LEGISLATION 
IN DISPUTE 
As Congress drew near the close 


of its current session the question 
(Continued on page 39) 





Mills Pressed to Fill Shipping 


Orders on Granulars Contracts 


New durum granulars business is 
limited, but active mills are operat- 
ing at capacity in filling shipping or- 
ders on old bookings. With demand 
for macaroni and noodle products ex- 
cellent, manufacturers are ordering 
out granulars at a heavy rate—in 
many cases more rapidly than mills 
can grind and ship the product. 

The new scattered bookings that 
were made last week followed an up- 
turn in the market. Granulars are 
quoted at $5.75 sack, bulk, Minne- 
apolis, 5¢ higher than a week ago. 
Strength in cash durum markets is 
apparent as receipts continue to lag, 
resulting in rather stiff competition 
for milling supplies. Premiums for 
fancy milling quality durum wheat 
remain about 14¢ over the December 
future. 

Stocking of packaged macaroni 
products by grocers is heavy even 
though prices are higher. This is a 
normal cool-weather pattern of oper- 
ations, although it has been accen- 
tuated somewhat this fall by the 
extraordinarily low level of inven- 
tories earlier this crop year. Consid- 


erable holding back of orders was 
attributed to general uncertainty 
concerning business conditions, but 
now the trade apparently is taking a 
more optimistic view of the future. 

Old contracts, plus the additional 
scattered new bookings, will keep 
durum mills running at a good rate 
through December, according to es- 
timates. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis Oct. 15 were as follows: 


Faney 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.30% @2.31% 
Choice 2 Amber or better.... 2.23% @2.29% 
Choice 3 Amber or better.... 2 “ 

Medium 2 Durum or better.. 
Medium 3 Durum or better.. 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Durum products output as reported to 

The Northwestern Miller by mills repre- 

senting approximately 100% of the total 

U.S. durum capacity, in sacks with com- 

parisons; percentages of capacity based on 
six-day week: 

6-day wk. Wkly. % 

No. ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 


Oct. 9-15 ..... 10 222,000 205,103 92 
Prev. week ... 13 267,600 *241,901 90 
Year ago ..... 12 255,600 197,302 77 

Crop year 


production 
2,812,866 
2,536,493 


July 1-Oct. 15, 1949 
July 1-Oct. 16, 1948 ........e08. 
*Revised. 


MILLFEED SLUGGISH 
ON LIMITED DEMAND 


Demand from Mixers Curbed by Slow 
Formula Feed Sales; Argentine 
Offerings Lower 


Millfeed markets are rather slug- 
gish, and prices again have receded 
after a slight rally. Demand from 
mixers is indifferent as warm weath- 
er continues to delay heavy sales of 
formula feeds. Although millfeed pro- 
duction is heavy, spot supplies ap- 
pear to be well cleaned up. Consider- 
able expansion of buying of Argentine 
bran and pollards was reported from 
the East, although these reports were 
discounted somewhat in midwestern 
trade circles. Argentine offerings at 
about $42.50, duty paid, are said to 
be still too high to provide much com- 
petition any distance inland. 

Formula feed sales in the North- 
west are improved over recent weeks, 





The index of wholesale feed- 
stuffs prices for the country as 
a whole, compiled by the Pro- 
duction and Marketing Admin- 
istration stood at 213.9 as of 
Oct. 11, down $3 points for the 
week. The feed grain index was 
178.1, down 4 points. 











although still not quite up to expec- 
tations for the season. The continued 
lag in dairy feed sales is affecting to- 
tal volume, although other types of 
rations are moving in fair amounts. 

Dairy concentrates are beginning 
to move in larger quantities as farm- 
ers take supplies to supplement feed- 
ing of corn blown down in the heavy 
wind early last week. 

Demand for formula feed in the 
Southwest continued in a favorable 
tone, comparable to recent weeks. No 
decline in demand was noted, and a 
reduced rate is not expected since 
the frost date has been approached. 

Production is not up to what it 
could be, because the Missouri Pac- 
ific Railroad strike is causing mills 
on that line to run at below 
capacity. For example, a majority 
of the Kansas City formula feed 
plants are on Missouri Pacific switch- 
ing points and ingredients have to be 
trucked in and carlot purchases have 
to be trucked out to a road which is 
in operation. 

Millfeed production -by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the com- 
bined flour milling capacities of those 
areas, amounted to 54,214 tons last 
week, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Produc- 
tion for the current week compares 
with an output of 55,759 tons in ‘he 
week: previous and 57,036 tons i: a 
similar period a year ago. Crop yar 
production to date totals 806,423 t ns 
as compared with 904,165 tons in ‘he 
corresponding period a year ago. 


———————————SEEEee = 
NEW REVIEW STYLE 


The style of the flour market re- 
view again has been altered for ‘his 
special issue of The Northwest«rn 
Miller for food distributors. The ‘e- 
tailed flour market reviews for indi- 
vidual cities appear in their usual 
place, starting on page 42. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Cash Wheat Loses Ground 
in S.W.; Futures Steady 


Cash Springs Slightly Higher on Curtailed 
Receipts; Futures Markets in Balance 


Cash wheat prices are slightly high- 
er at Minneapolis as limited receipts 
continue to control values in spite of 
curtailed demand. At Kansas City, 
prices are off about 3¢, as compared 
with the previous week, the result 
of larger offerings. Futures markets, 
lacking any compelling influences 
from either direction, show very lit- 
tle change from a week ago. Cur- 
tailed flour sales and exports on the 
one hand are offset by the price sup- 
port program on the other. 

Closing prices of wheat futures at 
leading markets Oct. 17 were: Chi- 
cago— December $2.12% @2.12%, 
March $2.12%, May $2.07%, July 
$1.914%@1.91%; Minneapolis — De- 
cember $2.17, May $2.095.; Kansas 
City—December $2.08% @2.09, March 
$2.07%, May $2.01, July $1.84%. 


Corn Influence Noted 


Futures trading was fairly listless 
during the week. Speculation on the 
future of farm price legislation occa- 
sionally brought on some market ac- 
tivity as Congress continued to de- 
bate the question of rigid, high sup- 
ports versus flexible supports. Weak- 
ness in corn futures as new crop mar- 
ketings were stepped up also was re- 
flected in wheat futures during some 
trading sessions. 

The Commodity Credit Corp. re- 
vealed that its inventory of wheat 
Oct. 10 stood at 192 million bushels, 
showing only 40 million bushels de- 
crease since June 30. The agency was 
not a heavy buyer of wheat during 
the week, but some step-up in activ- 
ity is expected if export commitments 
are to be met. Stimulus to expanded 
exports is expected shortly with pas- 
sage of legislation providing subsidy 
payments on sales of wheat and flour 
to Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion nations. 

Stocks of wheat remaining at the 
first of October appeared substantial- 
ly less than last year. Farm stocks 
totaled a little less than 460 million 
bushels and were 87 million bushels 
less than last Oct. 1. Market stocks, 
however, of nearly 260 million bushels 
Were 40 million bushels larger than 
a year ago. Figures are not yet avail- 
able as to Oct. 1 stocks in country 
elevators and merchant mills. Farm 
disappearance of wheat, July through 
September, was the third largest of 
record and totaled 732 million bushels. 

On the basis of the Oct. 1 produc- 
tion estimate, the hard winter wheat 
trop totaled about 541 million bushels 
this year, or 80 million bushels less 
than last year. The soft red winter 
crop, at 258 million, is practically 
the same as last year. The hard red 
spring crop was estimated at 162 mil- 

bushels, or 58 million bushels 
Under last year. Durum wheat, at 39 
Million, is 6 million bushels under 
the 1948 crop, while white wheat 
Production, both winter and spring, 
Placed at 126 million bushels, is near- 
ly 19 million bushels under a year ago. 


Reflects Light Receipts 


The cash wheat situation at Min- 
Reapolis continued to show strength 
Wader influence principally of very 
light offerings, since demand was 
hot aggressive. Only 1,110 cars were 
received at Minneapolis and 1,236 at 
Duluth. Little more than half of these 
Were offered for sale and it therefore 
took only moderate demand to ad- 
Vance the trading basis. Premiums 


were 1@2¢ higher on ordinary wheat 
for the week, while the high protein 
lots were 5@6¢ up compared with 
the trading basis of a week ago. At 
the close ordinary protein No. 1 
dark northern spring was quoted at 
1@5¢ over the Minneapolis Decem- 
ber price; 12% protein 4@9¢ over; 
13% protein 11@16¢; 14% protein 
17@22¢; 15% protein 22@27¢ and 
16% protein 30@35¢ over December. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 
neapolis during the week was 13.63% 
and the durum, 12.70%. 

There was a good demand for 
choice and fancy milling durum dur- 
ing the week and premiums on these 
kinds strengthened. The intermediate 
and low grade lots, however, were in 
slow sale and trading basis barely 
steady. At close No. 1 and 2 hard 
amber fancy milling quality quoted 
at 13@14¢ over the Minneapolis De- 
cember price. No. 1 and 2 amber du- 
rum of choice milling quality was 
6@12¢ over; No. 1 and 2 durum of 
medium milling quality, December 
price to 7¢ over. No. 1 red durum 
was quoted 13¢ under. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
values at Minneapolis, Oct. 15: 

For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. ........ $2.17% @2.20% 
12.00% Protein -19% @2.24% 
12.00% Protein % @2.31% 
14.00% Protein @2.37% 
15.00% Protein @2.42% 
16.00% Protein @2.50% 
1¢ Premium for Heavy 
Grade Discounts 
No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 





Cash Wheat Down 


Cash wheat at Kansas City dipped 
to the lowest value in almost a month 
under the influence of much improved 
receipts and an only moderate de- 
mand. The 264 cars which arrived 
Oct. 17 was the largest total in two 
months and gave evidence that the 
southwestern boxcar shortage was 
getting some much needed relief 
through a stepped-up return of west- 
ern-owned empties from the East. 
Mills were fair buyers of wheat but 
were not furnishing enough interest 
to put strength into the faltering 
market. Premiums lost at least 4¢ 
bu. during the week, while the De- 
cember basic option remained about 
unchanged. Ordinary premiums for 
No, 1 dark and hard winter dropped 
from 9@10%¢ over to 6%¢ over be- 
tween Oct. 10 and Oct. 17. During 
the same period 12% protein declined 
to 8@10¢ over and 13% protein 
closed at 12@16%¢ over. Receipts 
averaged around 150 cars daily. The 
range of cash wheat prices, which 
was listed at $2.18@2.41 a week ago, 
closed at $2.15% @2.38% Oct. 17. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Kansas City Oct. 15, protein con- 
tent considered: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard........ $2.16 @2.38% 
No. 2 Dark and Hard........ 2.15 @2.38 
No. 3 Dark and Hard........ 2.13 @2.36 
No. 4 Dark and Hard........ 2.10 @2.34 
Pee BS A Ee wet ast co cp ales 2.14 @2.18 
DOG DES ct d ee eey.c ous cece 2.13 @2.17 
BGS ER saa G Bea shoe a. 0' ce 2.11 @2.16 
WPCC Bee peR eth asco eed 2502. 2.08 @2.14 
At Fort Worth No. 1 ordinary 
hard winter wheat was selling Oct. 


17 at $2.35% @2.36%, delivered Texas 
common points, with 13% protein 
commanding a 2¢ premium. Demand 
is slow and offerings are light. 

Buying was on a larger scale in 
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CURRENT FLour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) . 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The 
Northwestern Miller, with relationships of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Oct. 9-15, *Previous Oct. 10-16, Oct. 12-18, Oct. 13-19, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 
WGC weet. oo ow is bkav es ChHeeee 795,418 820,719 684,680 1,026,773 987,903 
Southwest -- 1,296,700 1,311,708 1,533,747 1,551,311 1,464,083 
Bullale 2. csc vseunee . 897,199 580,504 606,979 559,518 539,673 
Central and Southeast 587,410 596,812 606,028 595,616 474,346 
North Pacific Coast ........ 285,442 298,900 328,171 325,781 332,139 
Wee. ccvicGaaad verses ese oe 3,562,169 3,608,643 3,759,605 4,058,999 3,798,144 
Percentage of total U.S. output 74 74 70 67 67 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 6-day week—, ¢ July 1 to 
Oct. 9-15, Previous Oct. 10-16, Oct. 12-18, Oct, 13-19, Oct. 15, Oct. 16, 
1949 week 1948 1947 1946 1949 1948 
Northwest ...... 76 65 98 96 10,916,015 11,437,917 
Southwest ...... 80 81 94 101 101 19,250,329 23,866,419 
Buffalo ......... 99 96 100 93 89 8,086,039 8,623,530 
Central and 8S. BE. 75 78 78 76 66 7,885,770 8,960,485 
No. Pacific Coast 72 17 84 90 88 4,204,311 5,379,828 
Teeem 4.2.6. 80 81 83 93 90 50,342,464 58,268,179 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
6-day week Flour % ac- 6-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output. tivity capacity output tivity 
Oe. CBS cis ccs 408,720 292,649 72 Oct,’ 0-26 05 ..5.. 381,360 326,555 86 
Previous week .. 408,720 320,237 78 Previous week .. 381,360 *325,901 86 
Year ago ....... 408,720 379,957 93 +, re 378,960 93,422 25 
Two years ago .. 372,720 384,366 103 Two years ago .. 378,360 414,036 109 
Five-year AVCTABZC ... se ee eeeeences 91 WivO-FOGE. GVOTARS 600 cccsccecccvce 80 
Ten-year AVCTABCS .....ccceeeceeses 82 Ten-year average ...........sse00% 73 
ichita *Revised. 
Wie Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
6-day week Flour % &¢- cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
capacity output tivity Montana and Iowa: 
Ock, S426 crcasse 118,800 106,677 90 
Previous week .. 118,800 93,941 78 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Year ago ....... 118,800 109,081 _ capacity output tivity 
Two years ago .. 118,800 102,059 86 ct, 9-16 ....... 662,400 =| 468,863 71 
: ; q Previous week .. 662,400 *494,818 76 
Five-year average ........cseceeee 93 4. id , 
= c Year ago ....... 666,600 591,258 89 
Ten-year AVETABS ......eeeevsceees 83 = ’ 
Two years ago .. 667,800 612,737 92 
Salina Five-year MUNROE 555 650 dks ce Pe wes 74 
6-day week Flour .% ac- phe tm OE b0 bn 0,0 00 © 0'8.4.090 6 67 
capacity output tivity Saal 
Oct. O-16 ..ccese 100,200 82,678 82 BUFFALO 
Previous week .. 100,200 84,057 83 6-day week Flour ac- 
Year ago ....... 100,200 93,042 93 capacity autput._tivit 
y 
Two years ago .. 100,200 95,582 a Se ee ae 606,000 597,199 99 
Five-year Average ..-++.++++.s00+s 87 Previous week .. 606,000 680,504 96 
TOM-YOOP AQVETARZO ....ccccccccccces 87 Year ago........ 604,200 606,979 100 
55 Representative Mills Outside of Ft years ago .. 601,200 559,518 93 
five-year average ......... Pe fee ae 89 
Kansas City, Wichita and Salina Ten-year average ..........ssee00- 84 
6-day week Flour % ac- 
P capacity output _ tivity PACIFIC COAST 
Oct. BBB. ccsces 1,001,100 814,696 81 ; 
Previous week . .1,001,100 813-473 81 Principal mills on the North wuatie Coast: 
Year ago ....... 1,001,400 951,667 95 Seattle, T and I 
Two years ago .. 944,280 969,304 102 Washington Mills 
Five-year average ........-.eeeee0% 92 6-day week Flour % ac- 
Ten-year AVCrTage .........seeeeees 82 capacity output tivity 
Oct. 0-16 .. ces 243,000 186,210 77 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN Previous week .. 243,000 213,223 88 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Year ago ....... 243,000 228,874 94 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- Two years ago .. 223,320 192,897 86 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: Five-year AVCTABe ....65 sce csevees 77 
6-day week Flour % ac- TOM-YOOF OVOTERO .iidicccccdcsscce 73 
capacity output tivity 
Gee Dk. cies 780,914 587,410 75 Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
Previous week .. 768,914 *596,812 78 2 og | See 146,400 99,232 68 
Year ago ....... 780,964 606,028 78 Previous week .. 146,400 85,677 59 
Two years ago .. 785,446 595,616 76 Year ago .....+. 146,400 99,297 68 
Five-year average ........-sseee+% 72 Two years ago .. 140,010 132,884 95 
TOM-YOOF AVETEBS oo ines ciitcccccse’s 70 Five-year average ..... en Mo eae hs 82 
* Revised. Ten-year average .........6.cceeee 79 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 
Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks; together with 


season total of (1) principal mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklah 


oma and the cities of 


Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota and 
Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. 
Figures show production from March 1 to Sept. 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 Ib. of 
milifeed being accepted as the millfeed yield for each hundredweight of flour: 


c——Bouthwest*—, ——Northwest*—, -——Buffalot—~ 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


production to date 


Oct. 9-15 ...... 26,258 408,347 15,656 
Previous week.. 26,562 116,856 
Two weeks ago 26,895 16,605 
errr 30,958 496,827 14,214 
rrr 29,648 499,368 19,676 
Bete eee 27,231 390,197 17,878 
BU Usébeocénces 24,645 418,942 19,039 
Five-yr. average 27,748 442,736 17,293 


Combined **—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 


production to date production to date production to date 


228,218 12,300 169,858 54,214 806,423 
$12,341 55,759 
12,131 55,631 
229,621 11,864 177,817 57,036 904,165 
291,635 11,037 155,354 60,361 946,357 
218,800 11,711 139,936 59,237 748,933 
278,295 10,949 171,332 57,219 868,119 
249,294 11,562 162,859 56,603 854,889 


*Principal mills. **75% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





the Pacific Northwest last week as 
farmers were more inclined to part 
with their wheat at higher price 
levels. Firmer markets found ordi- 
nary soft white wheat selling at 
$2.1844@2.19 bu. at the close with 
wheat offering to CCC at $2.17 bu. 
Early in the week CCC purchased 
925,000 bu. at that level, but nothing 
was offered to CCC on the last few 
days of the week. Amounts movirig 


out of farm hands are being taken 
“by storage operators, with light pur- 
chases on the part of mills. 

Crop. conditions have taken a de- 
cided turn for the better. Long-de- 
layed rains have covered the grain 
growing areas of the Pacific North- 
west, and seeding is in full sway. 
Early sown wheat is coming out of 
the ground, and there is now ample 
moisture in the soil. 
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Barter of U.S. Surplus Grain Seen 





BULLISH NEWS ANTICIPATED 
ON EXPORT DEAL WITH INDIA 


USDA Reported Making Preparations for Extensive 
Barter of U.S. Goods for Strategic Mate- 
rials Under New CCC Charter 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


WASHINGTON—Bullish news im- 
pends from government quarters 
which may reverse the entire trend 
of trade opinion on commodity mar- 
kets. This news is expected to in- 
volve probable consequential move- 
ments of surplus grains from the U.S. 
to world deficit areas such as India. 


Behind this news is the little pub- 
licized fact that Col. Stanley An- 
drews, director of the Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations, has been 
laying the foundation for a broad 
expansion of barter sales and other 
methods of exchanging U.S. farm sur- 
pluses for strategic materials. Col. 
Andrews was brought back from the 
U.S. military organization in Ger- 
many by Charles F. Brannan, secre- 
tary of agriculture, to mobilize OFAR 
as an aggressive sales organization 
for U.S. farm surpluses. 


The first formal step in that direc- 
tion is the appointment of Gordon 
Frasier as alternate for the U.S. dele- 
gate to the International Wheat 
Council, A. J. Loveland, under secre- 
tary of agriculture. Mr. Frasier had 
been recommended as the permanent 
secretary of the wheat council be- 
cause of his broad experience as op- 
erating head of the army food and 
grain procurement section in the oc- 
cupied areas. This appointment was 
overruled, it is said, by Ralph Trigg, 
Production and Marketing Adminis- 
tration director, who first nominated 
a state PMA official, Chester Dow- 
nen of Washington, and then switched 
his recommendation to William Okie, 
formerly of War Production Board 
and USDA extension service who is 


now a state department employee in 
Frankfurt, Germany. 


It is understood that the U.S. head 
in western Germany has declined to 
release Mr. Okie for the post of 
secretary to the wheat council, which 
is now being filled temporarily by 
Gordon Boals of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nations. He will relinquish the post 
when the council holds its annual 
session in November. No new USS. 
candidate has been suggested, but it 
is understood that USDA pressure 
is being applied to make Mr. Okie 
available. 


Campaign Forecast 


The appointment of Mr. Frasier to 
the wheat council as U.S. alternate 
foreshadows the start of an aggres- 
sive campaign on the part of OFAR 
Director Stanley Andrews to get U.S. 
farm surpluses into foreign areas un- 
der the recently amended Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. charter which per- 
mits that organization to barter, sell 
or exchange these commodities for 
strategic materials. 


The first of these deals will prob- 
ably involve an exchange of USS. 
grain surpluses with the Indian gov- 
ernment. As much as 50 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat, corn and grain 
sorghums will be involved, according 
to the most reliable international 
sources. Indian import requirements 
will concentrate late this winter par- 
ticularly during the months of Janu- 
ary-March. 


No details of the probable exchange 
are available. The 50-million-bushel 
limit is based not on the over-all 
demand of the Indian nation but on 
the possible effective demand. Inter- 
national quarters say that Indian of- 
ficials have recently made inquiries 
for U.S. grains on the basis of sub- 





stantial price concessions — outside 
the wheat agreement—on a purely 
informal basis. 


However, since Mr. Frasier has 
started for London with precise in- 
structions to start barter negotiations 
it is likely that the grain markets 
can expect a strong stimulant in the 
form of news that the U.S. govern- 
ment has concluded arrangements to 
ship large quantities of wheat, grain 
sorghums, corn and rice to India. 
The price basis will be of little con- 
sequence to the private trade since 
these deals will be primarily and 
exclusively government transactions, 
but they may have an effect on prices 
since they can take off the domestic 
market substantial amounts of these 
commodities. 


IWA Exports Low 


While these aggressive sales plans 
are in the making the last week of 
reports of registered sales under the 
IWA show a new low of exports un- 
der the subsidized program. 


The possibility that the OFAR may 
undertake broad barter arrange- 
ments for U.S. farm surpluses may 
be discouraging the private export 
trade, but it is believed that this 
extension. of USDA export activities 
represents a front office policy insti- 
gated by CCC leaders and does not 
fully reflect the attitude of others 
in USDA. Even within OFAR there 
is a strong feeling that the only 
appropriate method for moving farm 
surpluses is through the aggressive 
activities of private grain trade sales 
organizations. 


In fact, it may be expected that the 
appointment of Gordon Frasier as 
U.S. alternate on the wheat council 
with instructions to promote foreign 
trade deals, makes his post one of 
coordination of such sales efforts 
rather than an advocate of USDA 
monopolistic intentions. 


In interpreting price reactions to 
the probable U.S.-Indian exchange of 
grains for strategic materials, in- 
formed observers say that such ac- 
tivity will undoubtedly bring wheat 
prices over the loan level. These 
sources believe that the U.S. barter 
conditions will likely involve corn, 
grain sorghums and rice in order to 
ease the impact of large wheat ship- 
ments on the domestic markets. 





Price Support Law Still Disputed 
as Adjournment of Congress Nears 


WASHINGTON —The closing days 
of a 10-month session of the 8lst 
Congress found farm legislation the 
object of a bitter controversy cut- 
ting sharply through party lines on 
the problem of high, rigid price sup- 
ports as against flexible support 
levels. 

A conference committee composed 
of members from both chambers aft- 
er several days of wrangling has 
been unable to resolve the wide dif- 
ferences between the House-passed 
Gore bill, which would continue the 
present farm program for another 
year, and the Anderson amendment 
to the Aiken Act of 1948, which 
would continue price support for the 
basic commodities at 90% of parity 


through 1950 after which the provi- 
sions of the Aiken Act would go into 
effect with its sliding scale of support 
for both basic and nonbasic com- 
modities. 

Should the conference members be 
unable to agree the Aiken Act of 1948 
will take effect Jan. 1, 1950. This law 
gives discretionary authority to the 
Secretary of Agriculture in setting 
price support levels for all crops, in- 
cluding the basic commodities. Sup- 
ports may be set between 72 and 90% 
of parity on the basic commodities. 
The mandatory price support pro- 
visions for the Steagall commodities 
end Jan. 1, 1950, if the Aiken law 
takes effect. After that date non- 
basic commodities may be supported 
between zero and 90% of parity, 


with the exception of potatoes and 
shorn wool, which are given manda- 
tory limits of 60-90%. 


——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COTTON GOODS INDEX 17.04 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 17.04, 
compared with 17.81 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid for early shipment from 
Calcutta of lightweight and heavy- 
weight burlap expressed in cents per 
pound of cloth is 25.25 as compared 
with 31.94 a year ago. 





DR. DAVID C. MORTON, 
RETIRED MILLER, DIES 


Led Expansion of Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Inc., at Louisville as 
President, Chairman 


LOUISVILLE—Dr. David C. Mor- 
ton, 71, former president of the Bal- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louisville, 
died Oct. 13 at his home near Rich- 
mond, Va., where he had lived since 
1932. 

Dr. Morton was the father of U.S. 
Rep. Thruston B. Morton of Ken- 
tucky, who is chairman of the board 
of Ballard & Ballard, and who was 
president of the concern prior to be- 
coming a congressman. Another son, 
Rogers C. B. Morton, is now presi- 
dent of the company. One other child, 
Mrs. Jane Morton Norton, is the wife 
of George W. Norton, Jr., Louisville. 


Dr. Morton, who practiced medicine 
in Louisville for 15 years, married 
Miss Mary Ballard in 1906, and left 
medicine to join the Ballard com- 
pany, then headed by the late S. 
Thruston Ballard, his father-in-law. 
Thruston Ballard and the late Charles 
T. Ballard were the founders of the 
Ballard & Ballard Co. Dr. Morton 
became president of the ‘company in 
1926, following the death of his fa- 
ther-in-law. 

Dr. Morton was the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Morton of Louisville. 
He was a member of the first gradu- 
ating class at duPont Manual Train- 
ing High School in the early 90’s. 
He later attended Hampden-Sidney 
University in Virginia and received 
his medical degree from Pennsyl- 
vania, He also studied in Vienna, Aus- 
tria, before starting to practice. 

Under Dr. Morton’s leadership the 
Ballard company grew rapidly. He 
was instrumental in developing and 
marketing its “Oven-Ready” bis- 
cuits, delivered to the consumer in 
dough form, ready for the oven, 4 
division that has grown into a large 
enterprise. He also inaugurated a 
pension system for employees and 
greatly expanded the company and 
plant. He served as president from 
1927 to 1932, when he became chair- 
man of the board, a post he held 
until 1946, when he retired. 

Mrs. Mary Ballard Morton died in 
1927, and later Dr. Morton married 
Mrs. Elizabeth Booker Williams of 
Richmond, Va., widow of a promi- 
nent tobacco manufacturer, and 
moved to Richmond. Mrs. Williams 
had previously purchased and moved 
a large stone mansion, stone by stone, 
from Lancashire, England, it being 
set up again at Agecraft, the Mior- 
ton estate near Richmond. 

Tall, athletic, and recently snowy- 
haired, Dr’ Morton in recent years 
had devoted considerable time to vet- 
eran rehabilitation work in Virginia 
and Kentucky. He was recognize: as 
an excellent woodwork craftsman, 
and pursued his hobby to a consider- 
able degree for the benefit of dis- 
abled or hospitalized servicemen He 
had been suffering from a heart ail- 
ment for several months prior to his 
death. 

Other than his three children, 
widow and six grandchildren he 
survived by two brothers, Lewis D. 
Morton, connected with the Ballard 
company, and Edward D. Morton, 
head of a large mill supply business. 
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: | THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


le. SALINA, KANSAS 














YHLMANN GRAIN Co. 


Founded by 
FRED UHLMANN 


1480 Board of Trade Bldg. 1158 Board of Trade Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 

































OPERATING 
Members of the following Exchanges: 


Chicago Beard of Trade WABASH ELEVATOR 


OFFICES: 
Minneapolis Grain Exchange : New York City 
New York Produce Exchange Capacity 4,000,000 Bus. Chicago, Tl. 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange Kansas City, Mo. 
Duluth Board of Trade * Enid, Okla 
Fort Worth Grain and Cotton Exchange . e* : 
New York Rubber Exchange a. ee 


New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange Complete Facilities for Serving >. see 
New York Cotton Exchange 


New York Cocoa Exchange the Milling Industry 


mh | POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING. 


Mr. Flour Jobber: 


Just as sure as your customers 
like. good baking, they will like 
POLAR BEAR .. the 
flour that is famous for 
unvarying top quality. 
POLAR BEAR will 


warm up your sales. 











FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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The jobber who handles 
MILLERS OF FINE FLOUR SINCE 1892 Page’s flour knows he 
will always have the 
finest quality. Page 
Mills’ location permits 
purchase of choice 
wheats from four major 
wheat states. 


ILLING COMPANY, INC. 
























PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 














SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
BOARD OF TRADE BLDG., KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator — Capacity 4,000,000 Bu. 


FRANK A, THEIS, President F. L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer 
F. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice-president W. C. THEIS, Assistant Treasurer 
H. W. JOHNSTON, Assistant Secretary 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 






Cable Address i 
— ALL 
amrenighegl " CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Wheat-Recei . ~ t Manitoba, pe dag 
-Receiving Elevators in Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta = 





HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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HOW LONG DO YOU MIX A CAKE 7 


As every cake expert knows, thorough mixing of the in- 
oeete gredients improves the quality of the cake—gives it greater 


er 













aose. volume, finer grain, smoother texture, better keeping 
—_ a e ) quality. 

-_ +e \ ee Yet all too often mixing time has to be cut down because 

—+ Se © longer mixing toughens the gluten in the flour. 
23 emt Boke : £ \es By selecting particularly choice varieties of soft wheat 
< + labile tee and using only the innermost portions of the kernels, 
co. \ Pillsbury mills cake flour that will stand unusually long 
o2. j mixing without developing undesirably tough gluten. That’s 
d ose Cece tt one reason why cake flour bearing Pillsbury’s dotted circle 
eeeee trade-mark is favored by so many bakers. Why not put 


it to the test in your shop? 


Pillsburys BAKERY CAKE FLOURS 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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FE Grocery Propcers News 











+ FOR TRUE CEVOTION TO PRESBuRY'S GEST 
SALES CAUSE Ot THE DALLAS BRANCH 

© FOR STEPPING GITO Tet MRACH AD TORN 
THE THRE WIM’ THE SALTY GROCERY ComPnaY 

+ FOR MRCREFICEMT OeOmaY OF BEND OD canteen 


John §& Pillsbury 


* HORLEY 1% MONGmED WeITiC TH. DesTomourseeD 
ROT AAD EMBRACING RICOGHTTION 
As MEMRERS OF THE DRLURS. BBA 


Cilalin 


TW CEROEKATE (5 DRY AONAMED OO8 FART Da 
OF GPTMREE (THT YEAR OF Ge weed RETURN 
AUMBRED ANC PTR 











DISTINGUISHED SERVICE — John 
S. Pillsbury, chairman of the board, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is 
shown above receiving a “Distin- 
guished Service Award” for his part 
in clinching a sale. When Lance Tar- 
rance, branch manager, grocery prod- 
ucts sales, Dallas, needed help in 
closing a sale, he called on Mr. Pills- 
bury. Mr. Pillsbury telephoned the 
grocery company and the sale was 
completed. For his work, the chair- 
man of the board received a plaque 


. (shown on the left) from the Dallas 


branch, J. L. Rankin (left, above), 
sales operation manager, grocery 
products division, Minneapolis, made 
the presentation. 





A. & P. Case Brings Reaction 
. * - . 


Government Move Rapped and Praised 


Action by the Department of Jus- 
tice in bringing a civil suit against 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 








HALLOWEEN—A GOOD TIME 
FOR FLOUR SALES 


y 


Halloween is almost here—which 
means another merchanilising event 
for the food industry. So now is the 
time to get set for special efforts 
to sell flour and mixes which will 
go into Halloween baking. A lot of 
housewives will be making cookies 
and cakes for parties. And, of course, 
delicious pumpkin pie will be a fa- 
vorite, not only for Halloween but 
through the fall. 











has found various reactions within 
and outside the food industry. 

The move, aimed at breaking up the 
company’s national operations, was 
answered rapidly by A. & P. with an 
advertising campaign underlining the 
assertion that a break-up would mean 
higher food prices for the public. 

J. Howard McGrath, attorney gen- 
eral, immediately criticized the ad- 
vertising and said the company was 
asking for special treatment given no 
other under anti-trust laws. Mr. Mc- 
Grath said the A. & P. statements 
would not keep the justice depart- 
ment from its “plain duty to enforce 
the anti-trust laws nor influence a 
court of the U.S.” 

Meanwhile, spokesmen for the Na- 
tional Assn. of Retail Grocers came 
out in support of the proceedings. If 
successful, the suit would “result in 
lower prices for more customers by 
assuring stronger competition,” said 
C. C. Precure, Britton, Okla., presi- 
dent of the association. 


Independents 


“At the same time,” he said, “we 
are grateful that the nearly half mil- 


lion independent food store operators 
in this country—all hard working 
American businessmen trying to serve 
their communities well—will be as- 
sured of protection against illegal 
trade practices and the abuse of pow- 
er by large operators.” 

A. & P. has run full-page ads in 
hundreds of newspapers across the 
nation saying efforts “to put A. & P. 
out of business . would mean 
higher food prices . . . less food on 
every dinner table and fewer dollars 
in every pay envelope.” 

The company, denying any viola- 
tion of anti-trust laws, said the suit 
threatens “the entire American sys- 
tem of efficient, low-cost, low-profit 
distribution which we pioneered.” And 
it argued that the justice depart- 
ment apparently holds the theory 
that “any big business must be de- 
stroyed simply because it is big, and 
even if the public gets hurt in the 
process.” 

The company has claimed good 
public reaction to its advertising and 
observers have said that most major 
newspaper editorial opinion opposes 
the suit which the justice department 
says would “eliminate the abuse by 
A. & P. of its mass buying and mass 
selling power” 

Some editors have said the suit 
is being pressed only because A. & P. 
is big. The company has been praised 
for cutting prices and eliminating 
high cost distribution. 


——BREAD [8 Fue STAFF OF LIFE 


JELKE APPOINTMENT 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. — Appoint- 
ment of Warren N. Burding as pres- 
ident of the John F. Jelke Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of margarine 
and related products, has been an- 
nounced by Charles Luckman, presi- 
dent of Lever Bros. Co. The Jelke 
company is a Lever subsidiary. Mr. 
Burding goes to the Jelke firm from 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 
where he was vice president in 
charge of the grocery division. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cheese Promotion 
Means Flour Sales 


The current Cheese Festival, a big 
fall sales drive, marks another op- 
portunity for tie-ins of flour and 
flour products. National advertising 
campaigns are plugging cheese sales, 
and sales of related items. 

Flour, bread, crackers, pie mixes 
and macaroni are among the items 
which can be teamed with cheese in 
boosting sales. The American Dairy 
Assn. i& one of the leaders of the mer- 
chandising event, and other groups 
and manufacturers are joining in. 
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PRESIDENT REELECTED 

NASHVILLE — Joseph Boillin, 
Clarksville, will serve again as presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Wholesale 
Grocers Assn. He was reelected at 
the group’s state convention here re- 
cently. George M. Painter, Nashville, 
was reelected secretary. 











ADM to Produce 
Edible Oils at 


New Refinery 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, is entering 
the edible oil field and will begin 
production at its new soybean oil re- 
finery at Decatur, Ill., Oet. 30, T. L. 
Daniels, president, made the an- 
nouncement at a board of directors’ 
meeting Oct. 11. 

Although ADM is recognized as 
the nation’s largest processor of vege- 
table oil seeds, the Opening of the 
Decatur plant will mark the firm’s 
first production of edible oils. Super- 
soy “S” and Supersoy “C” are the 
first of the new line of salad and 
cooking oils which will be used in 
such products as salad dressing, may- 
onnaise, potato chips and popcorn 
and in canning sardines and tuna fish. 

The new refinery will use raw oil 
from ADM’s newest solvent plant 
which went into production at De- 
catur last summer. This addition more 
than doubled the capacity of the orig- 
inal plant. ' 

Mr. Daniels ‘also announced that 
construction will be started as soon 
as possible on a new pilot plant in 
Minneapolis which will be used for 
the development and evaluation of 
production methods for new products. 
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NEW DURKEE DIVISION 
CLEVELAND—Formation of a new 
Durkee division for New England has 
been announced by officials of the 











Competitor Pulls 
for A. & P. 


WAYNESBORO, GA. — A 
Waynesboro grocer who is a 
competitor of the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. has 
come out in opposition to th« 
federal government’s civil suit 
aimed at breaking up nationa! 
operations of A. & P. C. Whit 
Blount, Waynesboro Groceteria, 
said in a newspaper advertise- 
ment that he opposes the mov: 
“to destroy our leading com- 
petitor.” 

“If A. & P. holds the costs 
down, it makes our suppliers 
hold their costs down to th: 
same competitive level,” the 
advertisement said. “They can 
sell cheaper, and so can we. 
We intend to continue to tr) 
to sell better’ merchandis« 
than A. & P. We also will con- 
tinue to have competitive 
prices. But we don’t believe the 
government, or any individua! 
should try to break up a firm 
that is doing a good, clean, ef- 
ficient job of serving the peo- 
ple of this country.” 
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Glidden Co., Cleveland, and McCadam 
Cc Co., Ogdensburg, N.Y. The 
jivision, -which will have its head- 
quarters at Cambridge, Mass., will 
operate under the name of Durkee- 
McCadam Co. and will distribute 
Durkee’s margarine and salad prod- 
ucts and McCadam’s cheese. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Food Locker Plants 
Increase in Number, 


Total 11,245 in U.S. 


WASHINGTON — The number of 
frozen food locker plants in the na- 
-tion increased again during the past 
year, reaching a total of more than 
11,000, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture reports. 

The total as of July, as reported 
by state extension services, was 11,245 
—representing an increase of 628 
over the 1948 count. The number has 
increased annually since the count 
began in 1938. 

Expansion in most of the Midwest 
and in Washington, California and 
Texas. was reported as small, al- 
though Michigan, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin showed increased figures. 

USDA says that the locker busi- 
ness has entered a more competi- 
tive stage but that good managers 
with adequate facilities meeting the 
needs of their communities are expe- 
riencing growing business. 
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Refund for Error 


ANDERSON, IND.—A super mar- 
ket here reports that it has found an 
effective way of helping to insure 
accuracy at the check-out counter. 

Eavey’s Super Market gives an 
item free to a customer if she is 
incorrectly charged for an item— 
whether the mistake favors the store 
or the patron. The policy has not 
been excessively costly since errors 
are not made often, the store reports, 
and it makes both the checker and 
customer keep a closer eye on the 
cash register. 
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NEW MARKET—United Public Markets, 
tucket, R. L, plans to open a new $750,000 super market 
about Dec. 1 in Providence. Shown above is a scale 


MILLER 


Inc., Paw- 


sq. ft. 


21 








model of the market. The main floor of the store will 
cover 22,000 sq. ft., while the parking lot will be 80,000 





Packaged Food Sales Up 


Reduced prices and aggressive mer- 
chandising are increasing tonnage 
sales of packaged foods, the New 
York Journal of Commerce reports. 
The increases, as announced by lead- 
ing companies, are cited in a recent 
issue of the publication. 

In one outstanding case, that of 
General Foods, even the dollar vol- 
ume is running ahead of last year, 
in spite of a downward trend in most 
selling prices. 

Standard Brands, Inc., another 
giant in the field, is also turning in 
an impressive performance with a 
somewhat different line of products, 
although inventory fluctuations and 
the disposal of its tomato products 
division (V-8 Vegetable Juice) distort 
comparisons with last year. ’ 

The smaller, more specialized com- 
panies report mixed trends. Marga- 
rine sales were adversely affected by 
the decline in butter prices, but have 
been revived to some extent by the 
more recent firming of butter. Mar- 
garine, along with salad dressings 





Wholesaler -Retailer Cooperation 


BS dwerk Urged for Independent Grocers 


ASHEVILLE, N.C.—Suecessful merchandising by independent food dis- 
tributors depends upon the effective teamwork of wholesale and retail gro- 
cers, aided by the cooperation of manufacturers. 

This conclusion was reached here recently at the fall meeting of the 
U.S. Wholesale Grocers Assn. by a panel of representatives of the various 
branches of the food industry. The panel also drew up a list of recommen- 
dations aimed at promoting teamwork between independent retailers and 


wholesalers: 


The Wholesaler Should Provide 
These Services 

®@® A weekly price list, showing ad- 
VYances and declines, which can be 
Used as an order form. 

@ A shopping list showing current 
chain store prices. 

® Aid in establishing and main- 
taining a simple but adequate ac- 
counting system. 

®@ Aid to the retailer in moderniz- 
ing his store. 

®@ Help in preparing advertising. 

@ Wherever possible the use of a 
Contact man (not a salesman) to 
Confer with the retailer. 

® Keeping the retailer competitive 

prices. 


The Retailer Should Follow 
This Advice 


@ Make effective use of the aids 
offered by the wholesaler. 

@ Pass on quickly to the consumer 
the competitive prices afforded by the 
wholesaler. 

@ Concentrate his purchases with 
one or a very few wholesale grocers. 


@ Pay the wholesaler promptly. 


@ Not only meet the chains in 
prices but in attractive stores, con- 
venience of interior arrangement and 
in intelligent and well trained store 
personnel. 

@ Advertise regularly, using ap- 
proximately 1% of gross sales in 
weekly advertising. 


and other vegetable oil products, was 
hit by several unfavorable develop- 
ments. Aside from more plentiful but- 
ter, there was the big drop in vege- 
table oil prices brought on by 1948’s 
bumper cottonseed and soybean crops. 


The growth of margarine produc- 
tion since the war has led to inten- 
sive competition, forcing price re- 
ductions before high-cost inventories 
could be worked off. Large dairy 
companies have entered the marga- 
rine business, too. 


Trade sources expect vegetable oil 
prices to continue lower. 


Sales, however, are only one phase 
of the operation. Profit margins have 
been behaving erratically, under the 
influence of inventory fluctuations, 
varying speeds of turnover, selling 
reorganizations, and the propensity 
of some companies to sacrifice cur- 
rent profits for a larger share of 
the market by cutting prices faster 
than they can reduce their costs. 


Price Cuts 


Inventory losses may be the imme- 
diate effect of declining commodity 
prices, but in the long run price cuts 
are advantageous in that they broad- 
en the market and facilitate compe- 
tition with substitute products. Also, 
some of the key raw materials in the 
food processors’ cost picture are 
traded actively enough in the com- 
modity markets to permit hedging 
operations. Wheat and corn are the 
outstanding examples. Where hedg- 
ing is practicable the food manufac- 
turers gain the benefits of lower 
prices without the disadvantage of 
inventory losses. 

Not all commodities have come 
down, however. Coffee, a key item 
for both General Foods and Standard 
Brands, is now at an all-time high. 

Sugar, another important item, has 
been higher this year because of the 
low initial consumption estimate set 
by the Department of Agriculture 
under the Sugar Act of 1948, and also 
the delay in reallocating the deficits 
of areas which are unable to fill their 
production quotas, Sugar traders be- 
lieve that prices will remain firm. 

Transportation costs are another 
big factor to the food processors. Suc- 
eessive freight rate increases have 
kept this expense well above last 
year’s levels. 

The grains and most other farm 
products have come down and are 
expected to continue downward. Hides 





and bones (used in the production 
of gelatin) should decline when the 
big spring pig crop is slaughtered 
this fall; and further price reductions 
are indicated by the rise in the na- 
tion’s cattle production, fed by the 
record 1948 corn crop and probably 
by another big crop this year. Cocoa 
and malt prices are sharply lower 
than they were during 1948. 


Improved distribution methods are 
effecting savings, too. Standard 
Brands reports a favorable expense 
trend following the replacement of 
its route delivery system by a sys- 
tem of distributing through whole- 
salers, common carriers and truck 
distributors. Economies have also 
been realized through elimination or 
curtailment of unprofitable lines. 


The industry’s postwar expansion 
and modernization programs are 
showing signs of tapering off. Gen- 
eral Foods spent $10 million for these 
purposes in 1948 compared with $17 
million. in 1947. Some observers point 
out that lower replacement costs may 
help reduce future outlays. 








“FLEXIBLE METAL CAN”—This 
metal-lined bag is being used by 


Norma Baking Co., Inc., Trenton, 
NJ., in offering its new cookies. The 
container, lined with metal foil, is 
sealed at the bakery to be virtually 
air-tight and moisture-proof, the 
company says. The package can be 
re-closed easily and when empty has 
various other uses. 
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The Flour Distributor’s 
Viewpoint ee « by Wayne 6G. Martin, Jr. 








volume of grocery sales, both 

manufacturers and distributors 
are operating at lower costs than ever 
before, according to Paul S. Willis, 
president of the Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc. A recent sur- 
vey of manufacturers, Mr. Willis 
said, showed that companies are now 
earning an average of 3¢ on each 
dollar of sale, as compared with 4.6¢ 
in 1939, when sales volume was only 
one third as large. 

Pointing out that both wholesalers 
and retailers are also operating at 
greatly reduced margins, Mr. Willis 
continued: “The cost of wholesaling 
has been cut almost in half, and re- 
tail margins have also been greatly 
reduced. In some instances, the com- 
bined mark-up of both the wholesaling 
and retailing functions is as low as 
15%. Before the war, the minimum 
would have been closer to 25%. 

“These savings result not only from 
a larger sales volume but from effi- 
ciencies effected at all levels of pro- 
duction and distribution. And, these 
efficiencies have been made despite 
higher costs of labor, transportation, 
materials and services.” 

All of this is good news, but the 
most important part of it is to see 
that consumers are made aware of 
these facts. It does little good, for 
instance, for a wholesale flour distrib- 
utor alone to know that his business 
is being run at a low operating cost 
which is reflected to the advantage of 
consumers. The latter are the ones 
who need to know these facts, and 
the most effective way to pass on this 


B ‘etume of the continued high 





NEW COOKIE LINE — Packed in 
coffee-type bags with laminated 
glassine liners and tie-in closures, 
Arnold lemon cookies are being in- 
troduced by Arnold Bakers, Inc., 
Port Chester, N.Y. The bags of cookies, 
as shown above, are distributed to re- 
tailers in a dispenser box which also 
serves as a point-of-sale piece. The 
company says the bags have found a 
ready re-use as school lunch con- 
tainers. The lemon cookies are the 
second cookie product to be offered 
by the firm and will be available in 
areas from Boston to Washington 
after a test marketing period. 





information is through advertising. 
Thus, it is not true to say that whole- 
sale food distributors have nothing 
to advertise. They have service, the 
very life of their business, to talk 
about. 

EFFICIENT DISTRIBUTION—Ac- 
cording to statistics, the cost of dis- 
tributing grocery products is now as 
low as it has ever been. This has con- 
tributed to the fact that the inde- 
pendent food industry has been able 
to maintain its position in face of 
competition from chain stores and 
super markets. 


Nevertheless, there is a group of 
people constantly shouting that the 
wholesale distributing function is un- 
necessary, and that independent gro- 
cery costs are too high. Even though 
there appears to be no truth in such 
statements, they have an adverse ef- 
fect on at least part of the public. 

Because retail grocers are in direct 
contact with consumers, they should 
do everything they can to overcome 
this situation. They should be sup- 
plied with the true facts by whole- 
salers and manufacturers, and pass 
the information on to their custom- 





Breaking a Habit: 





Shift in Advertising Sought 
for Weekly ‘Second Food Day’ 


There is a growing move to make a “second food day” a habit with 
food advertisers, sellers, newspapers and consumers, Editor and Publisher 
reports. The aim is to shift some of the heavy week-end selling and adver- 
tising to a day earlier in the week, but there are indications that any sub- 
stantial shifts will not be accomplished easily. 

It is assumed that food store operators would like to shift more busi- 
ness to Tuesday or Wednesday, that national advertisers would welcome 
less concentration of food advertising on Thursdays, that newspapers would 
like a greater distribution of lineage, and that the housewife might appre- 
ciate some escape from the busy week-end shopping. 

Although the prevailing pattern appears well set, several groups—in- 
cluding the Bureau of Advertising and the Association of National Adver- 
tisers—are giving the question a good deal of consideration. 

Several experiments are being’ made, and some authorities believe a 
solution can be worked out, even though no precise test results are yet avail- 
able. Monday evening and Tuesday morning advertising in newspapers at 
Roanoke, Va., has resulted in bigger Tuesday grocery business, but complete 
test results on the “second day” promotion are not available. 

Those pushing for the change realize that there is a natural tendency 
among consumers to stock up on food for the week-end, and advertisers 
have gone along with the tendency. However, it is felt that the habit is 


stronger than the need. 
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ers. Flour, for example, is distributed 
at an extremely low cost. If these 
facts were made known, there would 
be much less criticism of distributing. 

COST COMMENT—Some students 
of our economy are advancing the the- 
ory that, until such time as an equal 
amount of attention is paid to distri- 
bution as is to production, we can- 
not expect a well balanced business 
position. This is in contrast to com- 
plaints one hears about distribution 
costs being relatively too high. 

These same students say both finan- 
cial expenditures and responsibilities 
must be more Closely related between 
distribution and. production. It is 
pointed out that frequently sales 
managers do not occupy the same 


management level as do production, 


managers, and consequently there is 
a distortion between the two activ- 
ities. 

While this is not a problem direct- 
ly affecting wholesale flour distribi- 
tors, it is an interesting commentary 
upon the importance of distribution. 
Those who sell this part of our econ- 
omy short are short-sighted and 
harmful to the country. 

THE A. & P. CASE—Many angles 
are involved in the effort being made 
by the government to dissolve the 
Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. 
Large food distributors are vitaliy 
opposed to it, while small, independ- 
ent operators favor the move. A prop- 
er conclusion is probably somewhere 
between these two viewpoints. 

We have never held too much sym- 
pathy for big chain stores and super 
markets. Sometimes their methods 
of competition have been almost 
ruthless. 

At the same time, we do not like 
to see further governmental interfer- 
ence with business. There is already 
far too much of that. During the 
war and the period following it, in- 
dependent wholesale and retail food 
distributors showed that they can 
take care of themselves. If the gov- 
ernment breaks up the A. & P., there 
is no telling how far it may go in 
trying to control other business. 

We feel there should be some curb 
on the chain stores so that they do 
not obtain unfair advantage over 





NARGUS OPENS FILM 
PROGRAM ON RETAIL 
FOOD MERCHANDISING 


CHICAGO—A nationwide program 
to advance standards of independent 
retail food stores has been launched 
by the National Association of Retail 
Grocers. 

Designated as “The NARGUS Bet- 
ter Stores Program,” the project will 
be made up of a series of special film 
meetings on all phases of food retail- 
ing. The films, made under exclusive 
NARGUS direction, will be spon- 
sored by leading firms in the Ameri- 
can food industry. 

The series will be composed of 
seven full-color, audio-visual films to 
be shown as part of a complete meet- 
ing program presented by experts in 
each specific phase of retailing. They 
will be presented simultaneously by 
state and local associations through- 
out the U.S. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERY MANUFACTURERS 


NEW YORK—tThe Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America will hold its 
annual meeting Nov. 14-16 at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York. 
Austin S. Iglehart, president, Gen- 
eral Foods Corp., New York, will 
Serve as program chairman. 








COUPON REDEMPTION—A newly organized Minneapolis firm, Clea: - 
coup Corp., is taking the “headaches” out of coupon redemption oper: - 
tions, Ray Baron, president reports. A group of Minneapolis men wit! 
food industry experience developed the idea, tested it in Minnesota an 
expects to be offering nationwide service soon. To eliminate grocer.’ 
and manufacturers’ problems connected with coupon redemption, the 
company collects premium coupons for each food firm cooperating and 
pays the grocer their face value. The coupons are then returned to the 
cooperating firms with a bill for their total value, plus a service charg:. 
Above, Julian Paradise (left), Minneapolis grocer, is presented with « 
check for coupons by two Clearcoup representatives, Jack Dunsworth 


(center) and Ed O’Connell (right). 
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Record Nut Crop — Flour Tie-in 






































Walnut Drop Cookies for a Tasty Baked Treat 


A nut production development 
which may have some effect on flour 
and bakery sales is reported from the 
West Coast by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. The publication points out that 
the record 1949 U.S. harvest may re- 
sult in substantial price drops. 

Peak crops of almonds, walnuts 
and filberts are reported in the Pa- 
cific Coast growing areas. Pecans, 
grown largely in the South and South- 
west, are in short supply, but the 


large crops of other nuts are expect- 
ed to keep pecan prices from rising 
sharply. 

With the increased nut supplies, it 
appears that there may be an oppor- 
tunity for tie-in sales of flour for 
baking. 

A possible drop in imports, as a 
result of lighter foreign nut pro- 
duction, is seen, but U.S. growers 
doubt that it would be sufficient to 
offset the larger domestic supplies. 





their smaller competitors. That is 
why we do not believe the Robinson- 
Patman Act should be amended so 
that the larger buyers may again ob- 
tain brokerage fees for themselves on 
the goods they purchase. But we 
question if the government has suf- 
ficient wisdom to determine fairly 
just which business organizations 
shall remain in existence, and which 
shall not. 

SELLING EFFORTS—Joseph Ko- 
lodny, chairman of the Wholesale 
Trade Advisory Committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce, recently told 
the committee that “‘the foremost need 
of the moment is for greater selling 
efforts. Merchandise must be present- 
ed to consumers so as to stimulate 

create maximum sales. Too many 
wholesalers and retailers have re- 
duced their inventories so sharply 
they are out of goods wanted by con- 
sumers.” 

That is extremely sound advice. If, 
for instance, a retail grocer expects 
to sell flour to his customers, it must 
be prominently displayed. Likewise, 


if he has established a good demand 
for certain brands, he must keep a 
sufficient supply on hand. Otherwise 
he will simply lose sales. 

The sales volume of the grocery 
business is holding up well. However, 
if both wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors decrease their sales efforts, they 
will create a bad situation. 

WHOLESALING CAREER—A book 
entitled “A Career in Wholesaling” 
will soon be written under the auspices 
of the National Association of Whole- 
salers and published by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. There is a defi- 
nite need for such a book. 

Many able young men seem to pre- 
fer entering manufacturing rather 
than wholesaling fields. This causes 
weaker wholesaling, which is a dis- 
advantage to manufacturers also. 
That is particularly true of flour mill- 
ers, only a handful of whom are in 
a position to carry on their own dis- 
tributing functions. 

Wholesaling offers splendid oppor- 
tunities to young men, but this has 
not been made sufficiently clear. 





Southern Fried 





Old Idea Turned Into a New 
Product—a Flour Frying Mix 


An idea which has been in the back of a Spokane businessman’s mind 
for 22 years is materializing with the introduction of a new flour frying mix, 


already seasoned. 


Back in 1927, H. M. Bartleson was covering a Louisiana sales route, and 





Takine INVENTORY 








he noted the specialty Negro chefs made of southern fried chicken in res- 
faurants in the South. From the idea picked up then comes Fri-Mix, the 
ffade name of the product which, it has been announced, will be ready for 
distribution Nov. 10. Mr. Bartleson is president of the Fri-Mix Co. 

John Mull, one of the originators of the product, said Fri-Mix contains 
Powdered egg yolks, shortening and other condiments blended into the flour 
base. The mix is to be used for gravies, stews, fried chicken, fried liver, sea 
foods and vegetables. Recipes for onion rings, fried squash and fried toma- 
toes will be printed on the back panels of the 20-0z. package. 

“Drumsticks turn a golden brown without burning, and the natural 
flavors and juices of meat or fowl are preserved,” Mr. Mull said. 

Radio commercials for the new product will feature monologues by a 
Negro chef. The package will be bright yellow in color and will picture a red 
frying pan. Across the pan the name “Fri-Mix” will be printed in white. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR PRICES—Top flight executives in the milling 
industry appeared recently before the Gillette Senate Agriculture Subcom- 
mittee to explain the relationship between wheat and flour prices. However, 
the committee, which had said flour prices failed to reflect declines in wheat 
prices, failed to make any sensational headlines out of the testimony. Leslie 
N. Perrin, president, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, said that his company 
showed an average profit of 11.4% on invested capital for the past 10 
years and that its profits on dollar sales were less than 3%. He also pointed 
out that flour frequently has been available to bakers and home consumers 
at less than cost to millers. Walter R. Barry, vice president, General Mills, 
who was among others to testify, cited comparative figures in price changes. 
Between July 1, 1947, and Jan. 1, 1948—when wheat prices increased more 
than 36%—flour mill prices advanced only 22%, he said. At the same time, 
he noted, the retail price of flour rose only 12%. During that period, he 
continued, millfeed prices advanced only $20 ton. However, when the wheat 
price dropped, millfeed registered an even sharper decline, which had to be 
reflected in the flour price. (For further details, see The Northwestern Miller, 
Oct. 11). 


Milling costs have increased a great deal during the last 10 
years, according to an article in The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 11. 
A survey recently completed by the Millers National Federation 
shows that costs continued their upward climb during the past year 
and rose 42% in the 10-year period since 1939-40. The added cost of 
enriching flour, which came about in that 10-year period, is not in- 
cluded in the 42% increase. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION—Wheat flour production in the U.S. during the 
calendar year 1948 totaled 279,133,000 sacks—representing the output of all 
commercial mills—according to the Bureau of the Census. (The Northwestern 
Miller, Oct. 11). This was 9% less than the all-time high of 305.5 million 
sacks in 1947. Wheat flour available for domestic consumption in 1948 
amounted to 201.7 million sacks, while net exports were 55.3 million sacks. 
Shipments of wheat flour for family use were 25% of the total production, 
and flour for commercial and export use accounted for 72.7%. 


A 10 to 20% increase in Railway Express Agency rates on bak- 
ery products will become effective Oct. 28, The Northwestern Miller 
of Oct. 11 points out. Covered under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission order are biscuits, bread, cake, cookies, crackers, dough- 
nuts, matzos, muffins, pastry, pies and pretzels. 


ANNUAL REPORT—Both net earnings and dollar sales of the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, declined during the business year ended June 30, John 
Stuart, chairman of the board, said in the annual report. Earnings dropped 
to $8,173,642 from $8,437,138 in the previous year and sales declined from 
$235,478,966 to $207,037,483. Mr. Stuart said most of the 12% dip in dollar 
sales was caused by the company’s action in lowering prices on many food 
and feed products. Dividend payments during the year were $4,992,189, and 
more than $2,800,000 went for modernization and other improvements. The 
total unit volume of packaged products held up “satisfactorily” during the 
year, Mr. Stuart said. 


J. H. Herlocker will retire from International Milling Co. Nov. 
1 because of his health and will move from Minneapolis, to Marshall, 
Texas, for an extended rest. Mr. Herlocker became general sales 
manager of grocery products in 1946, after joining the company in 
1923 and becoming sales manager at Greenville, Texas, in 1934. G. A. 
Baldwin, formerly sales manager at Greenville, will be general sales 
manager in charge of grocery products sales in the South, and D. A. 
Mahaffey will be the new sales manager at Greenville. (The North- 
western Miller, Oct. 11.) 


FLOUR ENRICHMENT—The practice of enriching white flour moved 
ahead in large strides in the last several years, according to an article in 
The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 27. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
says the percentage of white flour estimated to have been enriched increased 


‘ from 20% in 1941 to 65% in 1948. Until 1941, no enrichment was reported. 


Then, in that year, 20% of the flour was enriched with iron, thiamine and 
niacin, to’ the minimum levels promulgated by the U.S. Food and Drug 
Administration in 1941. Later, the percentage of flour enriched increased, and 
riboflavin also was included. 


The need for consumer education regarding the effect of gov- 
ernment price supports on the cost of food products was cited at 
the first fall meeting of the New York Association of Flour Distribu- 
tors. (The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 27.) Members indicated a 
necessity for encouraging consumer pressure to prove the need for 
action. It was suggested that customers of food distributors be ad- 
vised what percentage of the cost of items is due to supports and 
that the message be passed on to retailers and housewives. 


RENAMED PRESIDENT—George A. Shields, New Century Co., will 
serve again as president of the Chicago Association of Flour Distributors. 
(The Northwestern Miller, Sept. 27.) He was reelected at a recent meeting 
along with L. E. Bowman, Eagle Roller Mill Co., vice president, and S. O. 
Werner, The Northwestern Miller, secretary-treasurer. 
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You can put your business trust 
in SNOBUDDY. This famous 
brand is certain to produce re- 
sults for any flour jobber. SNO- 
BUDDY ’S fine quality is backed 
with a “grass roots” system of 
wheat selection, unique in the mill- 
ing industry. And your efforts, 
too, are backed with merchan- 
dising help. 





The 
WALNUT CREEK 


MILLING CO. + GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 
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103 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. "“5"4'° 























J. P. BURRUS, President 
A. H. FUHRMAN, 
Vice Pres. and K. C. Mgr. 





Letters to the Editor 


LEGAL ASPECTS OF FLOUR 
INFESTATION 


The Northwestern Miller: 


In Re: The Northwestern Miller 
issue dated Sept. 20, 1949, page 22, 
paragraph “More on Food Law,” 
which prints statement made by 
George P. Larrick, Associate Com- 
missioner of Food and Drugs. 

I know Mr. Larrick ’ and 
have great respect for his evident 
ability and admirable personality, but 
experience and careful investigation 
convince me that one statement 
which he makes therein is not factual. 
This statement I quote: “As you 
know, the law does not prohibit all 
‘fragmentation in flour.’ ” 

Now Mr. Larrick knows that the 
language of the law does require 
perfection, and the administrator and 
the courts have held that the law 
does not “permit tolerances for filthy 
substances, only poisonous ones,” and 
the administrator has not estab- 
lished definite standards of compli- 
ance which he will accept as fulfilling 
the law. 

Moreover, as Mr. Larrick knows, 
in the prosecution of criminal cases, 
the administrator has never assumed 
the burden of proving any of the fol- 
lowing: (a) that the contamination 
was preventable or harmful; or (b) 
that the person accused had either 
guilty knowledge, intent to violate, 
or was negligent; (nor has he admit- 
ted that any tolerances for contam- 
ination exist). 

I am not a lawyer, so I do not have 
at my finger tips all the many court 
decisions that bear on these state- 
ments, but three references should 
suffice, viz.: See Salomonia Packing 
Co. (CCA 8 Jan, 6, 1948) and 1851 
Cartons Whiting Frosted Fish (CCA 
10, Jan. 8, 1948), wherein the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals held: “Food 
is adulterated even though not unfit 
for human consumption or injurious 
to health.” (Note: The government 
argued in behalf of such a position 
before two high courts.) 

See also Ladogo Canning Co. (DC 
ND Ohio April 16, 1946), wherein 
the court held there were no toler- 
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ances in the law for unavoidable “in- 
gredients” or contamination except 
poisonous ones. 

Mr. Larrick knows that “persons 
wholly devoid of evil intent or con- 
sciousness of wrongdoing” have been 
criminally convicted and penalized in 
the enforcement of this law. 
U.S. vs. Buffalo Pharmacal Co., Inc., 
and Joseph H. Dotterweich, Nov. 22, 
1948) so freely quoted by FDA ad- 
ministrators to establish their con- 
tention that evidence of culpability 
is not required to criminally convict 
under the FD&C Act. Therein, the 
Supreme Court held, 5 to 4, Mr. Jus- 
tice Frankfurter for the majority, 
in part, as follows: “Hardship there 
doubtless may be under a statute 
which thus penalizes the transaction 
though consciousness of wrongdoing 
be totally wanting.” 

(Note: I lay emphasis on these 
Supreme Court pronouncements in 
this Dotterweich decision: (1) That 
hardship bearing on the honest proc- 
essor does exist; and (2) that trans- 
actions are penalized under the FD&C 
Act though consciousness of wrong- 
doing is totally wanting; and (3) that 
the blame for such situation is placed 
on Congress.) ‘ 

The administrator argues that he 
cannot enforce the law if required 
to prove culpability, i.e., either in- 
tent or negligence to criminally con- 
vict, and determinedly resists efforts 
to make such burden a requirement 
of law, but also says he never brings 
criminal action unless some of such 
factors exist. I say he should be bur- 
dened with so proving when he 
charges criminally any American citi- 
zen. 

This issue of deficiencies in the 
FD&C Act, which requires amend- 
ment, is clouded by the administra- 
tor’s constant failure to be factual. 

Very truly yours, 
E. W. Morrison, President 
The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas. 
e®ee 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The statement 
by Mr. Larrick, to which Mr. Mor- 
rison refers, was as follows: 

“It is not true that four distribu- 
tors are guilty under the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act if any fragmenta 
tion whatever is found in four which 
they have sold. As you know, the 
law does not prohibit all ‘fragmen- 
tation in flour’ and furthermore deal- 
ers who proceed to buy and sell mer- 
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‘chandise in good faith are specifical- 
ly provided with an exemption from 
prosecution under the Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. The pertinent sec- 
tion (303 (c)) reads: ‘No person 
shall be subject to the penalties of 
subsection (a) of this section, (1) for 
having received in interstate com- 
merce any article and delivered it or 
proffered delivery of it, if such de- 
livery or proffer was made in good 
faith, unless he refuses to furnish 
on request of an officer or employee 
duly designated by the administrator 
the name and address of the person 
from whom he purchased or received 
such article and copies of all docu- 
ments, if any there be, pertaining to 
the delivery of the article to him; 
or (2) for having violated section 
301 (a) or (d), if he establishes a 
guaranty or understanding signed by, 
and containing the name and address 
of, the person residing in the U.S. 
from whom he received in good faith 














The Standard Since 1870 
LARROWE’S 


KILN DRIED 


BUCKWHEAT 
FLOUR 





* LIGHT * MEDIUM * DARK 


LARROWE MILLS, INc. 
COHOCTON, N. Y. 





PIRES PEAh 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 








— 


“Golden Loaf” thas 00 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 











MILLFEED BROKERS 
H.V. NOOTBAAR & CO. 








HAVE YOU A FLOUR 
BRAND PROBLEM? 
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of an alleged violation of section 301 
the article, to the effect, in the case 
(a), that such article is not adulter- 
ated or misbranded, within the mean- 
ing of this Act.” 


The Northwestern Miller: 

Our effort to secure an amendment 
to the FD&C Act is in no way what- 
ever an effort to weaken the stand- 
ards of purity which the law should 
endeavor to establish. However, we 
feel that there is something even more 
important than food standards, and 
that is the preservation to the or- 
dinary citizen of his good name, his 
liberty, and his property. 

We feel that all laws, regardless 
of how worthy their purpose, should 
establish standards which can be met 
by anyone honestly and efficiently 
endeavoring to meet them. In other 
words, laws should be such that they 
can be observed by any honest and 
efficient man, and so clear that he 
can demonstrate he has observed 
them. The question of whether or 
not he has observed them should be 
a matter that he can prove before a 
jury entirely independent of the dis- 
cretion of a bureaucrat in Washing- 
ton, no matter how supposedly well 
intentioned. 

We believe that Mr. Morrison’s 
amendment would correct one of the 
unjust features of the law. There are 
other features which also need cor- 
rection. We believe all of these fea- 
tures could be corrected without re- 
ducing the purity of the food con- 
sumed by the American public one 
iota. 

As written you before, we believe 
that any claim by the Administrator 
of the FD&C Act that he must be 
in position to obtain an automatic 
conviction under conditions which 
make defense impossible before he 
can administer the law is an admis- 
sion of incompetency, and that any 
official so claiming should be removed 


W. P. Tanner, 
Tanner-Evans-Siney Corp., 
New York City. 
¥ ¥ 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Tanner is 
a director-at-large of the National 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
which adopted a resolution at its 
1949 annual convention calling upon 
its oficers and committees to attempt 
to obtain “such amendments of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act as will 
eliminate or correct unfair and un- 
just provisions contained therein, and 
will establish standards of purity 
which are reasonable and definite 
enough to enable any honest and effi- 
cient person to comply therewith, 
entirely aside from any discretion on 
the part of an administrator.” 


———BREAD i§ THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
WILL PAY 50c DIVIDEND 


MINNEAPOLIS — Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, has an- 
nounced that it will pay Dec. 1 a divi- 
dend of 50¢ share on common stock 
of record on the close of business 
Nov. 16. 

The company has an unbroken rec- 
ord of continuous dividend payments 
that extends back to 1927, officials 
pointed out. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


FAIR TRADE COUNCIL 


NEW YORK—The 10th annual 
meeting of the American Fair Trade 
Council is scheduled for Nov. 16-17 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. The general theme of the 
meeting will be “Fair Trade—Weap- 
on Against Monopoly.” 


































SUNNY 
KANSAS 


Uniform high quality is the surest, 
shortest path to more of the house- 
wife's business. You can rely on 
SUNNY KANSAS, Mr. Jobber, 
to give unvarying high standards 
of baking performance... and win 
the affections of your customers. 


You'll help your business with 
SUNNY KANSAS quality. 
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THE WICHITA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


5,000 Sacks Capacity 
WICHITA - 
CABLE ADDRESS, “ SENTINEL” 


1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
KANSAS 











B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE e 


FAMILY FLOUR BAKERY FLOUR CRACKER FLOUR 




















Exceptional Bakery Flours 


TWELVE-40 NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 














KERR GIFFORD & CO. INC. 
Grain Merchants :: Flour Millers 
PORTLAND, OREGON, U.S.A. 


7,000,000 Bushels Terminal Storage 
We Specialize in Malting Barley 
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WHEN MODERN MILLING BEGAN 
—The patenting of the steam engine 
by James Watt in 1769, and the ap- 
plication of the steam engine to the 
locomotive by George Stephenson in 
1829, mark the real beginnings of 
modern flour milling. With steam 
power a flour mill of almost any size 
could be built and operated any- 
where; with rail transportation the 
products of the mill could be shipped 
on a competitive basis wherever a 
market could be found. 

It was Watt himself who was 
largely responsible for the first prac- 
tical application of steam power to 
flour milling. In 1783 a company was 
formed in London to build a large 
flour mill with power provided by 
engines built by Watt and his part- 
ner, Boulton; a considerable part of 
the stock of this company was held 
by Watt and Boulton themselves. 
The mill was built on the bank of 
the Thames near the southeastern 
end of the Blackfriars’ Bridge, and 
began operation in 1786. It was 
equipped with 20 pairs of millstones, 
each 4% feet in diameter, and each 
pair capable of grinding 10 bu. of 
wheat an hour. The two engines sup- 
plying the power were each of 50 h.p. 
capacity. One important innovation, 
provided by John Rennie, a young 
Scotch engineer called in by Watt, 
was the substitution of metal cogs, 
shafts and bearings for the clumsy 
wooden mechanism then universally 
in use. This detail, apparently small 
in itself, was destined to have enor- 
mously important consequences in 
the transition from stone to roller 
milling which was to take place two 
or three generations later. 

@ The Albion Mills—The new plant, 
known as the Albion Mills, was 
promptly and conspicuously success- 
ful, despite the open hostility of all 
the other London millers. Its flour 
was.of excellent quality, it had the 
largest capacity of any flour mill 
then in existence, and, in spite of the 
inordinately high cost of fuel, it was 
able to sell its flour at a relatively 
low price, its large output enabling 
it to reduce its profits per sack to 
a small.figure and still make money. 


Interesting evidence on this point is 
afforded by a report made by Lord 
Sheffield in 1800 on the average prof- 
its of flour milling. For the 12 years 
from 1774 to 1785 the average profit 
of the London millers on a 280-lb. 
sack of flour was five shillings six- 
pence halfpenny; from 1786 to 1791, 
while the Albion Mills were running, 
it was reduced to two shillings ten- 
pence halfpenny; beginning with 
1791, after the Albion Mills had been 
destroyed by fire, the profit per sack 
advanced rapidly, and for the five 
years from 1795 to 1799 it was eight 
shillings eightpence halfpenny. 

@ Extraction 78.8% — It is also inter- 
esting to note the character of the 
Albion Mills’ products, as reported 
by Samuel Wyatt, manager of the 
plant, to a parliamentary investigat- 
ing committee. Reduced to a decimal 
basis, Mr. Wyatt’s figures show that 
the mill made 78.8 lb. of flour out 
of 100 lb. of wheat, divided as fol- 
lows: fine households, 52.7 Ib.; sec- 
onds, 15.7; thirds, 6.6; fourths, 3.8. 
The feed was divided into 5.2 lb. of 
fine pollard, 2 of second pollard, 1.5 
of third pollard, 6.8 of house pol- 
lard, and .9 of bran. 

It is generally believed that the 
fire which destroyed the Albion Mills 
on March 3, 1791, was of incendiary 
origin, and the plant was never re- 
built; the principle, however, had 
been successfully demonstrated, and 
it was not long before steam-driven 
mills began to appear at various 
places both in England and on the 
Continent. = 


& & & You don’t have to wait for 
the ex-circus sideshow spieler who 
is now amplifying himself on the air 
under the fancy name of emcee to 
call you up by long distance and ask 
you an asinine question. You can HIT 
THE JACKPOT merely by going to 
the grocer and buying a sack or a 
carton or two of flour. An enterpris- 
ing premium journal has compiled 
the following list of what you can 
get that way currently. Here it is: 
5 packets flower seeds for box top 
or bag bottom . . set of plastic 
bowl covers and vegetable bag for 
trade-mark and 25¢ 14 fruit 
trees, rose bush and 50 strawberry 
plants for coupons from sack and 
$2.95 . . 15 rose bushes for cou- 
pon from sack and $1. . . sweetheart 
bracelet for trademark and 25¢. . . 
cake baking set for picture of pack- 
age shown on recipe leaflet and $1 
: . paring knife for 1¢ with each 
package . . . glass tumbler with each 
5- or 10-lb. bag . . 6-oz. jar of 
honey for box top . . . teaspoon for 
2 box tops . . silverware for re- 
quired number of coupons or coupons 
and cash . . glass measuring cup 
with each 50 Ib. or larger . . . com- 
plete line of premiums for required 
number of coupons .. . biscuit sheet 
with purchase of 10-lb. or larger sack 
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. . lace table scarf for name from 
recipe folder and 50¢ . . utility 
brush with each 50-Ib. bag . . . 3 
teaspoons for name cut from any 
size package and 50¢ . . football 
and football book for box top and 
$2 . . . explorer’s sun watch for 
box top and 15¢ . . . sun dial watch 
for box top and 15¢ . . plastic 
apron for figure from front of recipe 
folder and 25¢ . . . aluminum ware 
for specified number of coupons. . . 
plastic apron for figure from pack- 
age or recipe folder and 25¢ . 
utility scissors with each 25-lb. sack 

. bowl scraper with each pack- 
age . . . teaspoon in each 50-Ib sack; 
2 teaspoons in each 100-lb. sack... . 
glass refrigerator dish with each 25- 


lb. sack . . . 12 packets flower seeds 
for trademark and 25¢ glass 
bowl with each 25-lb. sack . . . par- 


ing knife for box top and 25¢ . 
complete line of premiums for re- 
quired number of coupons. . . 1 
qt. enameled sauce pan with 25-lb 
sack .. . plastic kitchen scoop with 
purchase of 5-lb. bag . . . steel host- 
ess tray with 25-lb. sack .. . 3- 
piece silverplate set for coupon from 
any product and $1 . . book, 200 
Ways to Alter a Dress, for weight 
mark from any size sack and 50¢ 
. individual steak knife for box 
top and 25¢ . . . pair of nylons for 
4 coupons . . rag doll for proof 
of purchase and 25¢, batter spoon for 
box top and 10¢, set of 5 kitchen 
brushes for box top and 25¢, syrup 
pitcher for box top and 35¢ .. . 
swirl mixer and measuring cup with 
25-lb. sack . . 3-piece place set- 
ting of silverplate for trademark or 
sales slip and 50¢ . . . glass cup and 
saucer with 25-lb. bag . glass 
dinnerware with each sack . 
child’s wrist watch for 44 assorted 
bird cards, 1 packed in each bag... . 
5 lead pencils with name imprinted 
for coupon and 20¢ & #% % HURRY! 
HURRY! The gong rings in seven 


Reprinted by Permission of New Orleans 
States 
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seconds! 3% % J And then there 
was the lady who ordered the 27 
Manhattan cocktails—she only want- 
ed the cherries. 


Bread for 
Breakfast 


Whole grain and enriched white 
bread were recommended in an article 
on “The Breakfast Road to Health” 
in the September issue of Coronet 
magazine. Written by Clive Howard, 
the article emphasized the importance 
of a substantial breakfast and de- 
scribes the nutritive values of baker’s 
bread. 

e®e°¢e 


Wheat was a-direct, gift of the 
gods among the Egyptians and 
Greeks, and for the Chinese wheat 
was a grant from heaven, celebrated 
by an annual sowing by the emperor, 
a custom introduced by the semi- 
mythical Shen-nung. 


e@®ees 
KING WHEAT 


(Reprinted from The Northwestern 
Miller of 1899) 


You may tell of your armored cruis- 
- ers, 
And your great ships of the line; 
And swift or slow may steamers go 
Across the billowy brine. 

Like thunder may the cannon boom 
To greet their flags unfurled, 
And for an hour, they may have 

power 
To rule the frightened world. 


From ocean shore to ocean shore 
Lie lines of gleaming steel, 

And night and day we hear alway 
The ring of rushing wheel; 

Though buffalo have left the plain, 
And Indian tents are furled, 

Nor steam nor hand at wealth’s com- 

mand 

Can rule the busy world. 


But where the hillside rises fair 
In terraces of green, 
And on the plain where wind and 
rain 
Sweep fields of golden sheen, 
Where sturdy yellow stalks aris:, 
With bannered heads unfurled, 
Here you may greet the great King 
Wheat, 
The ruler of the world. 


Oh, hills may shake and vales re- 
sound 
Beneath the flying car, 
And driven by steam and winds 
a-beam 
Our ships ride fast and far; 
Cities may crumble ’neath the gus 
Which guard our flag unfurled. 
Yet all shall greet—at last—King 
Wheat, 
For hunger rules the world. 


Ninette M. Lowat¢r 
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GETTING BACK TO FIRST CAUSES 


HE pure food arm of the federal authority, — 


in its entirely proper and commendable 
guardianship of the public’s interest in uncon- 
taminated flour, was once content to reach out 
and seize, wherever it might be found in the 
course of its journeying from the door of the 
processor to the consumer’s pantry, an offending 
parcel of this most essential food of man. Then, 
as its powers grew, the arm of the law began 
to reach farther back and to look for offense not 
merely in flour but in the manner of its produc- 
tion and packaging—jurisdiction was broadened 
to cover the mill as well as the highway leading 
from it. 

If the backward movement toward sources 
and origins of contamination in flour was a proper 
extension of pure food administration—and there 
are few who would gainsay this—the movement 
cannot logically stop in the mill. It must go a 
long step farther. It must go back to the grain 
bin. And we do not mean merely the grain dealer’s 
bin—we mean also the farmer’s bin and the gov- 
ernment storehouse. . 

Until this logic is accepted and methods are 
devised for making it effective, flour millers and 
distributors must remain in an impossible posi- 
tion. They are under the legal threat of being 
held culpable for contamination in their product 
for which they are not necessarily to blame. 
When they have done their utmost to insure that 
the product moving from their doors to the 
consumer conforms to a standard set up under the 
Food, Drug & Cosmetic Act, this product may 
Still be liable to seizure because of contamination 
that came to them from the farmer’s bin and 
which they were not wholly able to eradicate. 

Many flour millers and distributors are alarmed 
by what they believe is the possibility of grave 
injustice being done to them through administra- 
tive procedures under the present pure food law. 
The National Association of Flour Distributors, 
at its 1949 convention, unanimously resolved that 
‘its officers and committees should be “authorized 
and instructed to attempt to secure such amend- 
ment of the Pure Food and Drug Act as will 
eliminate or correct unfair and unjust provisions 
contained therein, and will establish standards 
of purity with which compliance is possible, and 
which are reasonable and definite enough to en- 
able any honest and efficient person to comply 
therewith, entirely aside from any discretion on 
the part of an administrator.” 

A number of flour millers have adopted a 
Similar attitude toward the law, and efforts 
have been made to amend it. The Millers National 
Federation, however, through its grain committee, 
approaches the problem in another way by at- 
tempting to persuade federal authorities that there 
is a responsibility beyond the miller’s and that 
Ways and means should be explored for bringing 
that responsibility within the scope of the law. 
The millers’ attitude is not one of resistance or 
evasion. They frankly and completely accept their 
Own obligation, but they ask for recognition and 
consideration of the responsibility of others. They 
Wish to assist in a study of scientific facts and 
Methods that may be applied practically and 
effectively to their.raw material, wheat. 

The acute interest of the grain trade in this 
Matter emerges in simultaneous action by the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National Assn. toward 
Consultation with all government bureaus and 


agencies having inspection supervision over grain 
and its milled products. Grain men probably will 
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be heard in Washington in such a conference as 
was recently arranged for flour millers. 


Once the grain producer’s share of responsi- 
bility for insuring infestation-free flour has been 
recognized and assessed, how will the law deal 
with it? Under present grain standards, wheat is 
not graded “weevily’ until the presence of live 
insects is detected on the outside of the grain. 
Many of the insects infesting grain lay their eggs 
on the inside of the kernels where the egg develops 
into an adult before it leaves the kernel. It is 
these insects that account for most of the insect 
fragments in flour. Only if wheat infested in this 
way is prevented from entering the mill can there 
be complete insurance that infestation will not 
persist in the milled product. 

The Department of Agriculture has been car- 
rying on educational work among farmers designed 
to persuade them to set up control programs cap- 
able of reducing insect infestation in stored 
wheat. The results have not been noteworthy. 
Obviously some measure stronger than persuasion 
must be taken. A change in standards would 
divert infested wheat from the mill to the feed 
lot. But what a political howl there would be 
from the farm vote! It would not be difficult to 
forecast the nature of the farmer’s language 
when he learned that his weevily wheat must 
be graded sharply downward with a resulting 
discount in price. 

The flour industry, in consequence of this angle 
of a many-sided situation, does not occupy the 
only hot spot. The government and its enforce- 
ment agencies are faced with a potential political 
squeeze. If the justice of the flour industry’s 
contention is acknowledged, government either 
will be compelled in fairness to proceed against 
the farmer or to relax its procedure against the 
miller. We have gone too far along the pure food 
roadway to warrant much relaxation of any kind. 
The goal is an acceptable one—in fact it is a 
must—but there should be no attempt to reach 
it by way of unjust penalty or unequal sharing of 
responsibility. 


ON SEARCHING FOR A GOAT 


ORN in the bin isn’t worth $40 a bushel, 

but it may be worth all of that and more 
when it’s in the bottle, as Walter Barry of General 
Mills so cannily pointed out to the Senate Agri- 
culture Subcommittee which is investigating the 
spread between farm and retail prices. In either 
condition its market value is what consumers are 
willing to pay for it. Reducing the price of the 
Bourbon won't necessarily increase the price of 
corn in the farmer’s bin, and decreasing the 
price of the bushel in the bin won’t necessarily 
diminish the size of the bar check. 

These primitive facts, which are also applic- 
able, though somewhat less dramatically, to flour 
and bread, apparently can only with difficulty be 
grasped by the governmental mind. Investigations 
of the kind undertaken under the subcommittee 
chairmanship of Sen. Guy M. Gillette (D., Iowa) 
are not new—they are recurrent. The skeptical 
mind of Washington statesmanship moves on the 
try, try again principle. If at first it doesn’t suc- 
ceed in finding a goat it does not give up or give 
in. It still assumes there may be a goat and goes 
looking for it again on the slightest provocation. 


A L 


One powerful reason, probably, for persistent 
belief in the existence of the goat is the fact that 
Washington hunting expeditions which don’t scare 
up the quarry never get any official publicity. 
There is no quashing of indictments, much less 
a proclamation of innocence. In proof of which 
we ask you to note carefully whether there is 
any oratory in Congress or rhetoric in bureau- 
cratic press releases when the current inquiry 
ends, as it inevitably will, in the subcommittee’s 
discovery .that there is no conspiracy among 
millers and bakers to take more than their share 
of the producer-consumer dollar. We do not 
expect any such thing from Sen. Gillette, despite 
the fact that he is described as fair and friendly 
to those whom he puts on the investigational 
griddle. 

“The public,” says Sen. Gillette, “is entitled 
to know.” There can be no quarrel with that 
statement. If there is a goat, we should all be 
made aware of it. But if there is no goat to be 
got the public is just as much entitled to know 
that. 


LETTING THE PEOPLE KNOW 


HE Minneapolis Grain Exchange is to be 

heartily commended for its determination. to 
conduct a program of education to acquaint the 
public with the economic importance of the mar- 
keting functions and services of the exchange and 
its members. The decision follows a survey of 
attitudes which discloses that, although the ex- 
change and the grain industry as a.whole are 
generally subject to favorable regard in the Upper 
Midwest, there is a large and disturbing public 
ignorance of the economics of grain marketing 
and altogether too much misunderstanding and 
indifference. A news account of the program and 
an analysis of the survey appear elsewhere in this 
issue. : 

As might be supposed, one of the greatest 
of the disclosed misconceptions, usually based 
upon misinformation and probably even more often 
upon political or social prejudice, centers around 
the term “speculation,” which in many minds is 
synonymous with “gambling.” Here the exchange 
finds need for careful correction—it must by some 
persuasion bring home to public understanding the 
fact that whereas gambling is a created risk 
which no one need take, speculation is simply the 
risk of ownership which someone must take if our 
economic processes are not to come to a stalemate. 

It occurs to us—somewhat maliciously, of 
course—that if the Minneapolis exchange had 
sent its survey organization to Washington it 
would have brought back from the halls of 
Congress and from the glass-top levels of bureauc- 
racy much the same story of misunderstanding 
and misinformation as was found in the hinter- 
lands. Mental islands of wisdom and light would 
have been disclosed, but intervening lowlands 
of abysmal superstition and prejudice would 
inevitably have been brought to light. We soberly 
suggest that the exchange’s educational effort be so 
broadened as to include an extension course aimed 
at the nation’s capital. 


OPPOSED TO PRICE SUPPORT — The 
American Soybean Assn. has joined the growing 
chorus of farm groups opposed to the principle 
of price support for agricultural products. In an- 
nual meeting it has resolved that “soybean farm- 
ers should forego the benefits of the rigid high 
governmental support prices extended to the sa- 
called basic commodities” and has expressed the 
belief that “it is in the best interest of our na- 
tional agricultural economy to keep the acreage 
and production of soybeans in this country flexible 
and voluntary.” 
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Public’s Attitude on Exchanges 
Generally Favorable, Poll Finds 


MINNEAPOLIS — Although over- 
all attitudes of people in the North- 
west are generally favorable toward 
the Minneapolis Grain Exchange and 
the grain industry as a whole, a 
large proportion of the population 
knows little about the economics of 
grain marketing. 

These facts were revealed in an 
independent survey made by the Opin- 
ion Research Corp., Princeton, N.J., 
the results of which were announced 
last week by officials of the exchange. 

The survey findings will be used as 
a guide in shaping the exchange’s 
education program, according to A. 
M. Hartwell, General Mills, Inc., 
president of the exchange, and F. 
Peavey Heffelfinger, F. H. Peavey & 
Co., chairman of the public relations 
committee. 

The education program, which now 
includes operation of a speakers’ bu- 
reau, will be designed to acquaint 
the public with the economic impor- 
tance of the marketing functions and 
services of the exchange and its 
members. 


Suspicious of Operations 


Along with the public’s generally 
favorable attitude, the survey re- 
vealed that there is a considerable 
amount of suspicion concerning grain 
marketing, particularly of profits, 
price manipulation and gambling. 
Only about half of the 75% who in- 
dicated they knew something of ex- 
change operations realize that the 
exchanges are regulated by govern- 
ment. Also, three out of 10 people 
want to see more government inter- 
vention in the grain business. 

When asked what a grain exchange 
is, a majority of people give replies 
that indicate some knowledge. Only 
about one tenth* describe it in unfa- 
vorable terms, as a place “where 
people gamble, hold for high prices,” 
etc. However, about one fourth of 
the people are unable even to hazard 
a guess at what an exchange is, the 
study showed. 


“Supply and demand” and “the 
government” are the main factors 
named by the public as determining 
the price of grain. Small minorities 
name “brokers” or “gamblers.” A 
large proportion have no idea what 
determines the price. 

Grain exchanges are regarded as 
a “necessary” part of the marketing 
process by two people out of every 
three who know anything about ex- 
changes, Just over half of these peo- 
ple can think of something good to 
say about the grain exchanges, main- 
ly that they provide a necessary mar- 
keting medium. 

Among people who know what a 
grain exchange is, the tendency is to 
think of exchange members as “hon- 
est businessmen” rather than as men 
who are “trying to get rich at the 
expense of others.” 

When it comes to specific knowl- 
edge of how trading is carried on, 
large proportions of the people are 
uninformed. Seven out of 10 have nev- 
er even heard of the term “hedging.” 
About half have not heard of “fu- 
tures trading” or the “grain commis- 
sion man.” However, reaction to 
these terms tends to be favorable 
among those who have heard them. 


Familiar with Speculation 
The public is much more familiar 
with “grain speculation,” but this bit 


of knowledge does the industry little 
good, the survey report points out. A 
good many people react unfavorably 
to the term “grain speculation,” re- 
garding it as practically synonymous 
with gambling:. Many people-used the 
word “gambling” spontaneously in 
talking about the grain market, and 
gambling and speculation are among 
the chief criticisms of grain ex- 
changes. (Members of the exchange 
point out, however, that whereas 
gambling is a created risk which no 
one need take, speculation is simply 
the risk of ownership which someone 
must take.) 

The efficiency of the grain exchange 
in reducing the cost of marketing is 
not understood. Only a fifth of the 
people think prices to the consumer 
would be higher if there were no ex- 
change. Less than half believe the 
farmer would get lower prices with- 
out the exchange. 

The public suspects that big prof- 
its are being made somewhere in the 
grain industry. When asked to spec- 
ify, most people named “middlemen,” 
and a few mentioned farmers, eleva- 
tors or processors. Belief is wide- 
spread that some people on the ex- 
change “can get inside information 
and make a lot of money.” 

(Refuting this idea, exchange ofli- 
cials point out that a recent USS. 
Department of Agriculture bulletin 
notes that the whole grain marketing 
process, from the farmer through the 
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Want More Controls 


Concerning government regula- 
lation, 29% of the general public say 
they would like to see the govern- 
ment have more to say about grain 
trading and marketing. However, 41% 
of the farmers would like to see 
more government intervention in 
trading. 

Having a bearing on this opinion 
is the belief held generally and re- 
vealed by the survey that less pros- 
perous times are ahead. The desire 
for more regulation stems largely 
from a desire for price regulation. 

The danger in this situation, the 
survey report notes, is that with 
many people knowing little about the 
grain industry, they might easily be 
misled by those who want to place 
further restrictions on the market. 

Questioning revealed some interest- 
ing opinions on price trends. Of the 
general public, two thirds expect a 
general decline in farm prices. Farm- 
ers are even more convinced that a 
decline is coming—four fifths of them 
expect farm prices to drop. Most peo- 
ple in the area think the farmer is 
getting either a fair price or too 
little for his grain. However, 43% of 
farmers say they are not getting 
enough. About one fifth of the white 
collar people say the farmer is get- 
ting too much for his grain. 

The name of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange is widely recognized, as 
91% of the people in the four states 
served by the exchange say they have 
heard of it, However, as noted above, 
many of them do not understand the 
functions of the exchange. 

The survey was conducted through- 
out Minnesota, North Dakota and 
South Dakota and all but the western 
fringe of Montana. A total of 2,367 
personal interviews were made, a 
sample which achieved an accurate 
cross-section of the territory sur- 
veyed. This sample was equally di- 
vided between men and women and 
included all age groups over 21, all 
income and occupation classifications 
and all city-size and rural classifica- 
tions. Attitudes toward the industry 
and knowledge of exchange opera- 
tions were found to be substantially 
the same in all four states covered. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MEETINGS SCHEDULED 


Four district meetings at which 
arrangements will be made for grass- 
hopper control educational work this 
fall and winter and for developing 
control procedures next spring will 
be held in North Dakota Oct. 25 to 
28. The meetings were announced by 
N. D. Gorman, county agent leader 
of North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege extension service. Places and 
dates are as follows: Jamestown, 
Oct. 25; Dickinson, Oct. 26; Minot, 
Oct. 27, and Devils Lake, Oct. 28. 
County boards of commissioners 
have been invited to send represen- 
tatives to the sessions to meet with 
county agents of the extension 
service. Information on the infesta- 
tion picture in the state, together 
with an outline of the federal gov- 
ernment’s place in grasshopper con- 
trol, will be presented by William 
Forsyth, federal entomologist, sta- 
tioned in Mandan. Proper use of 
chemicals in grasshopper control will 
be discussed by Wayne Colberg, ex- 
tension service entomologist. District 
supervisors of the extension service 
will explain proposed control pro- 
cedures. 
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CANADIAN TRADE COMMENT 





TORONTO — Canadian govern- 
mental policy of encouraging the 
holding of agricultural prices at the 
same level in terms of U.S. dollars, 
if it is successful, will wipe out any 
benefit. the British consumer might 
have received from Canadian devalu- 
ation. The exception is in the case 
of wheat, where the contract ex- 
tends until the middle of next year 
and the price is quoted in Canadian 
dollars. 


For bacon, cheese and possibly 
eggs, it would mean that if contracts 
are to be signed for 1950, the Cana- 
dians would start negotiating for 
prices much higher in sterling, due 
to the pound devaluation, and higher 
even in terms of Canadian dollars 
than those accepted last year. 


However, it is hardly to be expect- 
ed that the British would accept this 
sort of proposition and there is some 
feeling in Canada that if contracts 
are to be concluded they will be at 
prices lower than present levels and 
would mean, in effect, that the Brit- 
ish contracts would provide what 
J. G. Gardiner, minister of agricul- 
ture, has always contended they 
should, a floor for the Canadian 
farmer. 


COMPETITION HURTS 
CANADIAN SHIPPING 


Reports indicate that 72,000 tons 
of Canadian merchant shipping are 
now tied up in Halifax because ship- 
owners cannot compete with foreign 
shipping. Foreign owners employ 
cheaper labor, and in some cases, 
benefit from government subsidies. 
Therefore, their freight rates are 
lower and they usually get preference 
when a cargo goes up for bid. 

News that a Soviet freighter, 
Chelyushkinets, first of its kind to 
enter eastern Canada waters in 
many years, is expected to reach 
Montreal shortly to load a cargo of 
cereals for England is causing marine 
men to wonder whether her arrival 
means that Russia intends to join 
other world shipping nations in the 
Canadian trade. 


MARKET FOR FOODS 
TO BE DISCUSSED 


The annual dominion-provincial ag- 
ricultural conference meets in Otta- 
wa in December and the problem of 
shrinking world markets for Canada’s 
foodstuffs will be one of the main 
topics on the agenda. 

It is expected that J. G. Gardiner, 
minister of agriculture, will by that 
time know what Canada can expect 
to sell in traditional world markets 
such as the U.K. He will also confer 
with provincial agricultural officials 
on the possibility of cutting Canada’s 
wheat acreage in the next crop year 
should the world market for wheat 
tighten. 

Other farmer-growing problems 
will be aired, but the biggest discus- 
sions will center around what the 
U.K. will take from this country in 
1950. 


ECA. PURCHASES LISTED 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


The department of trade and com- 
merce at Ottawa has released figures 
showing that during September the 
U.S. approved a total of $77,753,000 
for countries receiving funds under 
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the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration for purchases in Canada. 

The new allocations raised to $886,- 
172,776 the total amount that for- 
cign countries have been authorized 
for spending in Canada. Of the $77,- 
752,000 granted, $74,015,000 was for 
U.K. purchases. France took the bulk 
of the remainder. More than half of 
the U.K. authorizations were taken 
up with approval of a $40 million 
order for wheat. Another $10 million 
went for bread flour. 


CANADA LOSES MARKET 
IN LEBANON 


One of the chief provisions of an 
economic agreement concluded be- 
tween Lebanon and Syria recently 
was an import duty of 50% on im- 
ports of cereals. While this appears 
to strike a severe blow at Canadian 
trade with Lebanon inasmuch as it 
makes it difficult for Canada to com- 
pete in selling that commodity in the 
Lebanese market, the fact is that 
competitive conditions had put a stop 
to Canadian trade in cereals, prin- 
cipally flour, some weeks before this 
agreement came into effect. 

Syria in 1948 had an exportable 
surplus of approximately 100,000 
tons of wheat. This was sold at fairly 
high prices to remote buyers. In these 
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circumstances, Canadian flour, being 
at least as cheap as that produced 
from Syrian wheat, became an at- 
tractive commodity and Lebanese im- 
porters bought rather heavily.,. Un- 
fortunately, before profits could be 
realized on all these purchases, com- 
pletely changed conditions combined 
to bring about heavy loss and in some 
cases bankruptcy to these traders. 

By April, 1949, it was apparent 
that the new Syrian wheat crop 
would be one of the largest of recent 
years and consequently the price 
dropped well below competitive Ca- 
nadian quotations. This price change 
was also influenced by the knowledge 
that wheat was no longer in short 
supply throughout the world. There 
was also considerable loss sustained 
in the drop of the U.S. dollar in 
terms of local currency. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


"HOPPER MENACE CITED 


WINNIPEG—Saskatchewan farm- 
ers will face a severe grasshopper 
menace in 1950, according to a sur- 
vey of adult grasshoppers in late 
July and August. H. W. Moore, co- 
ordinator for grasshopper research 
in Western Canada, states that the 
general situation in the province 
would not change this year. 
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EUROPEAN ROUNDUP 





LONDON—Despite the difficulties 
arising from the so-called dollar 
crisis in Europe, European Coopera- 
tion Administration officials have 
classified the improvement in the 
continent’s food position as “drama- 
tic.” In conjunction with this op- 
timistic appraisal, however, they warn 
that in 1952, when American aid 
comes to an end, the population will 
have increased by 14%, and if the 
standard of living is to be main- 
tained agricultural production will 
have to be increased by a similar 
percentage or, failing this, increased 
imports will have to be made to 
cover the deficiency. Whether pro- 
duction can be increased to cover 
this additional need is a matter of 
doubt. The last two harvests have 
been good due, in the main, to favor- 
able weather conditions. 

Detailing the steps taken by Eu- 
ropeans to meet the forecasted need, 
with which all experts are at one 
with the American officials, Barry 
Bingham, head of ECA in France, 
told some visiting American farm- 
ers that France aimed to hike her 
agricultural production by 25% over 
and above the prewar figures and 
that this would result in an export- 
able wheat surplus of 1.5 million 
tons. 

John L. Stewart, agricultural at- 
tache at the American Embassy in 
Paris, continuing the story, pointed 
out that there was a tendency among 


French farmers to deviate from the ° 


policy of increasing grain production 
in favor of livestock rearing. Eco- 
nomic unification was cited by an- 
other official as being the key to self 
sufficiency in Europe. 

_ Traders, however, are not con- 
vinced that Europe can ever be self 
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sufficient in bread grains in any cir- 
cumstances. Recent conditions have 
been fortuitous, this year’s good har- 
vesting weather being a case in 
point. The wheat crop was in excel- 
lent condition and yields exceeded 
expectations. The unfortunate effects 
of drouth were offset by the im- 
provement towards the end of the 
crop year. Observers stress that all 
forecasts for the next three im- 
portant years will go awry if weath- 
er conditions are not conducive to 
good growing conditions. And the 
odds are definitely against good 
weather if previous experience is 
taken as a criterion. One bad harvest 
and Europe will have to be, more 
than ever, reliant on North Ameri- 
can grain and flour supplies. 
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STORAGE PROBLE™S 
ON CONTINENT 


Britain is not alone in having a 
storage problem to meet as a result 
of the speedy harvest. Austria makes 
a similar complaint, and merchants 
and millers have already announced 
their inability to take more grain 
into store. Deliveries have been 
diverted to silos, one near Vienna 
taking 80,000 metric tons, another 
in Melk 20,000 tons and a third at 
Pochlarn 10,000 tons. Other coun- 
tries are meeting similar difficulties. 

Some authorities put Europe’s to- 
tal wheat production this year at 
more than 950 million bushels, ex- 
cluding Russia, since figures are not 
available for that country. This esti- 
mate exceeds last year’s figure of 
928 million bushels. Others, less op- 
timistic and bearing in mind the 
damage suffered earlier in the year 
as a result of drouth, consider that 
the final assessment will reveal a 
drop of more than 5% and possibly 
10% on the 1948 outturn. Several 
countries will need imports over and 
above their usual requirements, 
Spain being prominent in this cate- 
gory. 

Estimates of the total need vary 
from 36 million bushels to 56 million 
bushels. Turkey is still. experiencing 
difficulty in fulfilling requirements to 
offset losses although recent import 
deals have eased the immediate situ- 
ation. The harvest is nearly 50% less 
than a year ago. Observers report 
a suggestion to raise the extraction 
rate of wheat flour and to dilute the 
grist with other grains in order to 
eke out supplies until next year. 

Many countries have announced 
intentions to increase the acreage 
sown to winter crops. Poland reports 
a projected net increase of 741,000 
acres, which will bring the total to 
more than 15 million acres with exira 
emphasis on winter wheat. This will 
increase her ability to compete in 
the export market. In Sweden the 
outturn of 23 million bushels is less 
than last year’s figure and it is re- 
ported that next year’s harvest may 
be éven lower. This is because of 
farmers who favor the sowing of the 
more. profitable oil yielding crops at 
the expense of wheat. 


GERMAN FIRM 
MOVES OFFICE 


The Hamburg, Germany, import- 
ing firm of Eichholz & Loeser is to 
move its offices to more commodious 
premises at Georgsplatz 13 during 
October. An office has also been 
opened in Frankfurt in order to 
maintain personal contact with Ger- 
man official circles in that city. 





Devaluation Hikes Wheat, Flour 
Prices for Importing Countries 


LONDON — The importing coun- 
tries will have to pay more for their 
wheat and flour as a result of the 
mass devaluation of currencies. 
While this result was not unexpected 
in the case of supplies coming from 
the U.S. and Canada, some European 
market men were surprised that ex- 
porting countries in the sterling area, 
of which Australia is a prominent 
example, have also expressed the in- 
tention of hiking prices. 

A statement by an Australian gov- 
ernment official makes it clear that 
the price of wheat from the new har- 
vest will be tied to the new full maxéi- 
mum price under the International 


Wheat Agreement, namely, $2.06 »u. 
quoted in Canadian currency and 
partly to the price in the open mar- 
ket in the U.S. Most of the 1948-49 
crop has been sold and there will, 
therefore, be no change at the pres- 
ent moment. Importers will, howev°r, 
have to pay the higher price for new 
crop wheat when the harvest, p0- 
visionally estimated at 200 million 
bushels, comes to hand. 


Haven’t Raised Prices 


Other importing countries have not 
yet adopted Britain’s example of 
raising the cost of flour and bread to 
the consumer in order to offset in- 
creased buying costs. The opposite 
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js in fact the case in some European 
countries where the matter has been 
officially considered. 
' In Italy, the cabinet of ministers 
has approved a policy which will have 
the effect of reducing flour and bread 
ices by one tenth. This has been 
Bade possible by decreasing the price 
of grain purchased from the govern- 
ment reserve’ pool and by revising 
bakery costs. The hope has been ex- 
pressed that the fall in the price of 
bread will help compensate for ex- 
pected increases in the prices of other 
foods, consequent upon devaluation. 

The Dutch government has given 
no indication of ordering a price rise 
to cover the 43% increase in the 
eost of wheat and flour although the 
hope has been expressed that the 
cost of living will show an appreciable 
reduction in the near future. Some 
traders are, however, less optimistic 
and consider that an increase in the 
price of flour and bread will be in- 
evitable in the near future. 

Other countries are understood by 
observers to be considering raising 
extraction rates and to order the use 
of other grains in the grist in order 
to conserve the use of costly wheat. 
Britain, where a reduction in the cur- 
rent extraction rate of 85% had been 
confidently expected for some time, 
is expected to retain this high figure 
for another 12 months at least. 

Another factor causing concern in 
official circles in several importing 
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countries is the increased cost of 
feed purchases for which dollars 
earned in the ordinary course of 
trade have been freely used. Devalua- 
tion will have the effect of causing 
greater reliance to be placed on the 
dollars provided for European recov- 
ery under the ECA scheme. 

Hopes for the lifting of some trade 
controls, viewed in a more optimistic 
light in recent months, have been 
dashed as a result of the drastic cur- 
rency changes deemed necessary for 
the maintenance of economic stabil- 
ity in the world. The present rigid 
control systems adopted by the wheat 
exporting countries are charged with 
the responsibility of affecting ad- 
versely the major food deficiency 
countries since, it is suggested, a 
system of freer international trade 
could have withstood the shock of 
devaluation with greater ease. In a 
free market prices would have come 
into line with the reduced purchas- 
ing power of the importing countries 
and trade would have remained 
stable. 

India, an importing country of some 
consequence, is reported to be hav- 
ing difficulty in meeting her obliga- 
tions to pay for wheat and flour in 
both sterling and dollar countries. A 
suggestion has been made that an 
application is to be made by the In- 
dian government for the loan of a 
substantial quantity of wheat, as- 
sessed by one observer at 1 million 
tons, from the U.S. in order to help 
solve immediate difficulties. The situ- 
ation has been made more difficult by 
the refusal of Pakistan to devalue 
her currency in line with other coun- 
tries since this means that India 
will have to pay more for food grains 
in that country. 

The situation, as it stands at pres- 
ent, provides yet another series of 
obstacles to a return of free trade 
in wheat and flour. The rigorous con- 
trols now adopted will have to be 
alleviated in order to insure pros- 
perity and to enable private import- 
ers to take their share in the trade 
with the resulting stabilization of 
prices. The adoption of a new eco- 
nomic policy, whereby the pound is 
allowed to go free to find its own 
level, is being advocated by influen- 
tial politicians in Europe, since by 
this means it is considered that Euro- 
pean and world recovery would be 
assured. 
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WORLD-WIDE POPULAR FLOUR BRANDS 
PURITY + THREE STARS + GREAT WEST +» CANADA CREAM 
and Purity Rolled Oats 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS -"LAKURON" TORONTO, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 


FORT WILLIAM - WINNIPEG 


MEDICINE HAT - EDMONTON 
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” Oldest Established Manufacturers of 


JUTE and COTTON BAGS 
IN CANADA 


THE CANADIAN BAG COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUE. 


Men 


Factories: 


MONTREAL, QUE. 
TORONTO, ONT. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 











GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GREAT STAR” “WOLF” “KEYSTONE” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA 


“SILVERKING” 


Cable Address: ‘'Woumacs” 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 

















CEREAL CUTTERS 


Kipp-Kelly Rotary Granulators 
Standard the world over for cutting 
small grains, wheat, hulled oats, etc. 

KIPP-KELLY LIMITED 


Grain and Winnipeg, Manitoba, Oanada 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 











Feeds — 


Exporters 
TORONTO, CANADA 


ae —$—$_$—_—— 


R. C. PRATT 


Exporter 


18 Toronto Street 
PORONTO, ONT CANADA 
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: The millfeed market is slow, 
and prices are still under considerable 
downward pressure. Quotations are off $1 
ton for bran and $2.50@3 on other types 
of millfeed. Spot supplies are said to be 
fairly well cleaned up, although production 
continues heavy. Reports from the East 
of lower offerings of Argentine bran and 
pollards were regarded here as not too 
significant since prices for the imported 
offal still are not low enough to be much 
competition for domestic supplies far inland. 
Quotations: bran $38.50, standard midds. 
$41.50, flour midds. $49, red dog $52.50. 


Duluth: Demand is slow, the trend is 
lower and supplies are adequate; pure bran 
$40, standard bran $38.50, standard midds. 
$42.50, flour midds. $49.50, mixed feeds $47, 
red dog $563. 


Kansas City: Very slow interest was again 
being shown for millfeed, and bran dropped 
back to the low point of the season while 
shorts also lost much of their vigor. Quota- 
tions dipped to $35.50@36 sacked, Kansas 
City, for bran and $43.50@44 sacked, Kansas 
city, for shorts. Current output is suffi- 
cient to meet directions, 


Oklahoma City: Millfeeds closed $2 lower 
oa bran and $2.80 lower on shorts; quota- 
tions, straight cars: bran $38.50@39.50, mill 
run $42.20@43.20, shorts $46@47; mixed or 
pool cars $1 higher on all classes. 


Omaha: No demand at all was reported 
here last week for millfeed. As a result 
prices skidded downward. Bran was $36.50 
and shorts $44. 


Hutchinson: Millfeed interest did not fall 
off as the market weakened. Broad inquiry 
came from all types of buyers, and offer- 
ings did not lack for takers. Prices were 
off $2@2.50, with shorts showing greatest 
weakness. Quotations, Kansas City basis: 
bran $36@36.50, gray shorts $43.50@44. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand is only fair, 
with offerings sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: bran $36.50, shorts $44; bran 
declined $2 ton, shorts $2.50 ton, compared 
with preceding week. 


Salina: Demand is good, with bran $2 
ton lower. and shorts $2.50 ton lower; 
supplies of bran are adequate but shorts 
are scarce; quotations, basis Kansas City: 
bran $36.50@37,.gray shorts $44.50@45. 


Fort Worth: Quotations: bran $43@44, 
gray shorts $52@52.50, delivered TCP; $1 
lower on bran and $2 lower on _ shorts, 
compared with a week previous.. Demand 
was only fair, but offerings were not in 
excess of current trade requirements. 


Buffalo: Bran and standard midds. were 
under great pressure this week, with many 
or the local buyers backing away despite 
the slight price reductions. According to 
the trade some tracks of standard midds. 
are to be cleared up in the near future. 
The heavy feeds continue to hold their 
own, Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: bran $45@ 
45.50, standard midds. $46@46.50, flour 
midds. $57@568, red dog $58@59. 

Philadelphia: Stftening tendencies have 
replaced the firm undertone which ruled 
the local millfeed market, but dealings 
remain at a slow pace. Dealers report 
broader offerings from mills so that the 
supply situation is running a little ahead 
or demand. Standard midds. are a point 
o? pressure at the moment and the quota- 
tion of $57 is $3 under that of the pre- 
vious week, while standard bran dipped 
$1 to $54 and red dog is unchanged at $66. 

Boston: Reflecting sharply reduced de- 
mand, millfeed prices declined $1@5 in the 
Boston market. Spring brans are $1 lower, 
while middlings lost $4. Mixed feeds dipped 
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$2.50 as red dog declined $5. Dealers report- 
ed that business was extremely draggy, 
with about the only activity confined to 
immediate needs and then only for small 
fill-in lots. Weather was believed to be 
the restraining factor as pasturage continues 
te be excellent, thus reducing the neces- 
sity of auxiliary feeding. Quotations: spring 
bran $51@62, middlings $54@55, mixed feeds 
$54@54.50, red dog $61 @62. 


Pittsburgh: Sale of millfeeds reached 
a surprisingly low mark the entire past 
week. Both retailers and wholesalers cur- 
teiled buying and strike conditions are 
reflected in the caution shown in making 
commitments for this line of merchandise. 
Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: bran $48 @ 
50.60, standard midds. $53@55.60, flour 
midds $60.10@61.60, red dog $64.10@64.60. 


Chicago: Demand is quiet and supplies 
are ample. Bran $41.50, standard midds, 
$44, flour midds. $49@50, red dog $54@56. 

St. Louis: The feed market is very slow. 
There is a little better demand for bran 
for nearby at prevailing) prices. However, 
gray shorts are in no demand. Offerings are 
plentiful for bran. Cash bran prices are 
steady, gray shorts 25¢ off. Quotations: 
bran $40.25@40.75, gray shorts $48 @48.50. 


New Orleans: Milifeed prices are slight- 
ly lower and mixers and jobbers are lovok- 
ing for further declines. Inquiries are ac- 
tive but actual sales are in only moderte 
proportion. Offerings are pressing for im- 
mediate and balance October shipment. Ar- 
gentine bran is again being offered at 
somewhat under domestic figures. Bran 
$46.25@46.75, shorts $54@54.50. 

Seattle: Millfeed was stronger during ‘he 
week, quotations for all positions mov ng 
up from $1@2. Limited production, n- 
creased usage, California buying inter: st, 
and favorable price relationship with otier 
grain products were all given as reasons 
for the firm market. Producers were h.iv- 
ing a hard time filling their shipping schd- 
ules on time, and demand for delive: ies 
on existing contracts was heavy. Price 
firm at $46, delivered common transit poiiits, 
with sellers well sold ahead. 

Portland: Mill run $45.50; middlings 
$50.50. 


Ogden: Millfeed prices declined anottier 
$1 during the past week, with business 
slow. Mills are booked up for October and 
some into November. Trade has declined 
due to early turkey processing, the birds 
not being brought up to top weight. If 
trend continues, 75% of the.turkeys will 
be marketed before Christmas. Quotations: 
red bran and mill run $45, -middlings $48; 
te Denver: red bran and mill run $52, 
middlings $55; to California: red bran ind 
mill run $52.50, middlings $55.50, f.o.b. san 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 

* Toronto-Montreal: Demand is sufficient 
to take all mills’ production. Quotations: 
bran $57, shorts $61, middlings $65, net 
cash terms, bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. ‘ 


Winnipeg: There is only a moderate trade 
in millfeeds, and shipments continue on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Mills are not operat- 
ing to capacity. The bulk of all available 
supplies continues to move to. eastern 
Canada, with no accumulation of supplies. 
Quotations: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran $51, shorts $54, small lots 
ex-country elevators and warehouses $3 
extra. 


Vancouver: The domestic situation con- 
tinues unsettled. Bran can be purchased 


a5 low as $52 from some western mills 


while others are quoting $54 but in some 
cases are susceptible to bids. Domestic 
demand continues very slow due to the 
high price of millfeed compared with other 
feeds and the result is a continued switch 
to other commodities. Cash car quotations: 
bran $52@54, shorts $54@657, middlings 
$55@59. 








SPRING WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Maple Leaf 
Cream of the West 


Castle 


Nelson 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


CANADA’S 
LARGEST FLOUR MILLERS AND EXPORTERS 
Cable Address “MAPLEFLOUR” 





Port Colborne Mills—Capacity 26,000 cwt. Daily 








WINTER WHEAT 
FLOURS 


Monarch 
Crescent 


Canary Corn Meal 
Hillcrest Rye Flour 
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“OATMEAL MARKETS 


: 


’ Toronto-Montreal: The market is weak. 
Seasonal improvement is not evident. Quota- 
tions: rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $4.40, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. jutes $5.30, f.o.b. Toronto 
or Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Rolled oats and oatmeal are 
in seasonal demand, with small amounts 
reported sold for export. Domestic trade 
is small, and supplies are sufficient to take 
eare of all buying orders. Quotations Oct. 15: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.65 in the three 
prairie provinces; oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.60. 





Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were quot- 
ed at $5.05 Oct. 17; 20-oz. packages $3.10 
ease, 48-0z. packages $3.35. 





RYE FLOUR MARKETS. 





: Rye flour demand continues 
dull in normal trade channels, although 
gale of 57,500 sacks of dark rye to the 
Commodity Credit Corp. for export to Ger- 
many aided business during the week. 
Prices on the sale ranged $3.60@3.67, jutes, 
Gulf. Quotations: pure white $4.40, medium 
rye $4.20, dark rye $3.90. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices vary. Some 
show a downward trend, while others are 
Richer, but buyers are scarce. Only mini- 
mum orders for immediate shipments are 
bought and hand-to-mouth buying continues. 
Prices, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: rye flour, 
fancy white $4.60@4.95, medium $4.37@ 
4.75, dark $3.35@4.25, blended $5.75@5.85, 
ty: meal $4.10@4.45. 

Philadelphia: The continued prevalence 
of a firm undertone in the local rye mar- 
ket is spelling reduced demand for the 
dark flour, and bakers say they intend to 
fold tight in the hope of a price reduc- 
tion later. Meanwhile, demand for rye 
products at retail is no better than steady. 
The quotation on rye white of $4.75@4.85 
is 10¢ sack higher than that of the pre- 
VYious week. 


Buffalo: The rye flour sales picture re- 
Mains unchanged for this week. Volume is 
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LINSEED 
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Fast Delivery 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
Toronto Canada 
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SULLIVAN & KENNEDY 
Members: Toronto Board of Trade 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
orters 
Flour. Feed. Seed Grain. Screenings. 
Our Specialty: Alfalfa Meal 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











Mn at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 


Sates OFrFice 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “ForTaGarry” BOX 2198 Codes: Bentley’s— Riverside 


far below the expected level. The trend is 
firm, the demand only fair and the supply 
adequate. Quotations, f.o.b. Buffalo: white 
$4.95@5, dark $3.85@3.90, medium $4.75 
@ 4.80. 

Chicago: Rye flour demand continues in- 
active as hand-to-mouth buying prevails. 
Directions were fair. White patent rye 
$4.15@4.25, medium $4.05, dark $3.15@3.65. 

St. Louis: Flour prices are unchanged, 
meal is 20¢ bag lower. Sales and shipping 
instructions are slow. Pure white $4.75, 
medium $4.55, dark $3.65, rye meal $4.40. 

New York: Rye flour sales were light 
= scattered. Pure white patents $4.50@ 
4.80. 


Portland: White rye flour $6.25, pure 
dark rye $4.70. 





Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western 
inspection division as reported by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, 
Fort William, Ont., Oct. 6, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Durum Oats Barl’y 
Ft. Williiam and 

Port Arthur .. 8,671 1,643 8,586 9,485 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 7,679 we 116 45 

es 1 oe 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 





oe ar 67 ba 7 624 
Tete wicesccs 16,543 1,643 8,711 10,154 


Year ago ..... 20,357 3,141 5,718 7,365 
Receipts during week ending Oct. 6: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 6,210 473. 2,631 2,332 
Pacific seaboard. 1,925 os 27 6 
Churchill ....... 206 o* ‘ 
Int., public and 
semi-public ele- 
VOUS ot eee 19 ry 5 152 


oa 





BOUIN cs ccces 8,361 473 2,662 2,490 
Shipments during week ending Oct. 6: 
Ft. Wm.,-Pt. Ar.— 





ae ae 8,088 879 1,628 1,802 
) eS ee 17 9 185 101 
Milled or 
processed ..,. os $e 43 33 
Pacific seaboard— 
CR eb he sauce 708 ee es ee 
PP ek 49 oe 23 5 
Churchill ....... 693 oe es os 
Other terminals* 13 ae 8 5 
eo | es ee 9,568 888 1,887 1,947 


Total receipts for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 6, 1949: 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 48,619 5,175 20,432 17,339 
Pacific seaboard. 12,436 ve 236 91 
Churchill ....... 4,448 oe 1 ve 
Other terminals* 111 1 39 384 

Total shipments for the crop year Aug. 1 
to Oct. 6, 1949: 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar.. 43,076 3,752 13,765 10,256 


Pacific seaboard. 10,108 1 382 71 
Churchill ....... 5,528 6 ee o# 
Other terminals* 107 1 39 30 


*All other terminals and semi-public ter- 
minals, western division. 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.S. 
at the close of week ending Oct. 8, 1949, 
and Oct. 9, 1948, as reported to the Grain 
Branch of the Production and Marketing 
Administration of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Canadian 
--American— cin bond— 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


8, 9, 8, 9, 

1949 1948 1949 1948 
7. Serer 256,918 214,663 128 888 
aera 11,280 1,536 eid, 0 ons 
| RRS 26,320 16,968 592 805 
BR. 4:5 ave nhs 5,115 4,364 299 534 
Barley ...... 34,396 19,819 wee 90 
Flaxseed .... 18,557 18,273 ass ‘sé 
Soybeans .... 1,483 715 


Stocks of U.S. bonded grain in store and 
afloat in Canadian markets Oct. 8 (figures 
for corresponding date of a year ago given 
in parentheses): wheat, 6,057,000 (72,000) 
bu.; corn, 993,000 (64,000); oats, 1,501,000 
(458,000); rye, mone (7,000); barley, 2,517,- 
000- (92,000). 
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JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


NTS, SHIPPERS and EXPORTERS 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


e HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢ 
Domestic & Export Offices 


MONTREAL « TORONTO + WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER & OTHER 
PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA — CABLE ADDRESS " JAMESRICH” 





EXCELLENCE FLOUR MILLS LIMITED 
Canadian Hard and Winter Wheat Flour 
“GOLD STAR” +* “EXCELLENCE” + 


Cable Address: Berturgeon; Sea- 
forth, Ont., Canada 





Always “Excellence” in Name and 
uality 


“ROSELAND” « “MAGIC” 
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Santa-Fe 


TBREAD AND CAKE 
FLOURS 












KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 
& 


MINNESOTA .. . the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


MINNESOTA . . . the state that makes the BEST 
FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed ‘‘Made in Minnesota”’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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KANSAS MILLING CO. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 





What a whale of a difference 
consistent high quality can make! 
When it comes to building a big- 
ger flour business any jobber will 
find top quality a must. That's 
where SILK FLOSS and 
SANTA FE TRAIL perform so 








strongly. These superior flours 
build the satisfied customers that Si M Cc E 
form the backbone of any job- i 8 9 4 


| 


bing business. 
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All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1060 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 
1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas Crry 6, Missourt 





Jones-HeTTELSATER Construction Co. 








HEAT 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. DUcixG secrion or Tue UNITED STATES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS Yeek — 

—o. ar Chicago Enid Galveston 

Kansas City Galveston St. Louis Davenport San Francisco 
Enid Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Winnipeg 
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LET’S GO OVER THE TOP! 


BAKERS OF AMERICA— FORWARD! 








THE WILLIS NORTON COMPANY Wichita, Kansas 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
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STEADY BUSINESS 


egos Holling iy 


WHEN YOU SHIP YOUR FLOUR IN ATTRACTIVELY PRINTED 


HAMMOND “W/7-/HALL BAGS 


Your name and brand attractively printed on Hammond Multi-Wall 
Bags will help been your sales curve on the up-swing .. . help you 
keep pace with a rapidly changing market. These dependable, sanitary 
bags are furnished in sewn, open mouth or valve type to suit your needs. 





Write for quotation on your requirements 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 


General Offices—WELLSBURG, W. VA. : 
Factories at WELLSBURG, W. VA. and PINE BLUFF, ARK. 











Representatives in the Following Cities 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA NEW YORK, NEW YORK 
BLUEFIELD, VIRGINIA PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA COLUMBUS, OHIO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. LIGONIER, PENNSYLVANIA HOUSTON, TEXAS 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 





























A cmME~Ewans Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Over a Century of Milling Progress 
¢ Since 1821 ¢ 


STRATEGIC LOCATION 





ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 














NEW IN NAME ONLY 


HE Interstate Grain Corporation is a new name for the for- 
mer Lathrop Grain Corporation. Under this more descriptive 
company name, we will continue to furnish a complete grain 
service in the vast area from Nebraska and lowa south to the 
Gulf. Experienced personnel, closely in touch with markets 
all the time, will fill your needs promptly and efficiently. Call 


any of our offices listed on the right. 













KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. «© L.D. 299 


OMAHA 


Farm Credit Bldg. * Atlantic 6516 


Operating the Rock Island Elevator at 
Council Bluffs, lowa 


Warren Howard, Vice President and Manager 


FORT WORTH. 


Bewley Bldg. + Phone 3-3478 
Operating the Lathrop Elevator 
Samuel Muir and James Meyers, 

Co-managers 
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NEW ORLEANS — 











SAVANNAH — 


HOUSTON 


WATCH YOUR SALES CLIMB! 


USE MENTE’S DAINTY PRINT BAGS! 
Spot — or Banded Labels with distinc- 


tive printing and special adhesives in- 
sure you of brand protection, satisfied 
customers and higher salvage values. 


Fashionable, Fast Color, Fast-Selling Dainty Prints 


Increase Your Repeat Business 


-}MENTE & CO. ,inc. 


isaac T. Rhea, Pres. 





Dept. DPS-2 


Refer to 

















and wareh in the « 


"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- , 
els, together with more than one hundred elevators 
hoi milling wheat sections of Montana, 
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PLANS FOR WHEAT 
FIELD DAY UNDER WAY 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS — Plans 
for the seventh annual Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Field Day for 1950 are 
already under way. T. C. Hall, coun- 
ty agent, Johnson County, Kansas, 
and C. E. Skiver, director, Kansas 
Wheat Improvement Assn., have as- 
sembled 18 commonly grown wheat 
varieties in that area for planting in 
the plots near the grove on the Paul 
Uhlmann farm near Overland Park, 
Kansas. Of particular interest will 
be the applying of nitrogen plant 
food to wheat by the»spray method. 
This practice is still in the research 
stage and has possibilities of mate- 
rially increasing the protein and im- 
proving the quality of wheat. 


———BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


USDA CHANGES NAME 
OF LOCAL COMMITTEES 


WASHINGTON—The name of the 
county and community agricultural 
conservation farmer committees has 
been changed officially to Production 
and Marketing Administration com- 
mittees, the U.S. Department of Ag- 
riculture has announced. 

The committees, originally formed 
to administer the AAA program, 
were designated in 1936 as the Ag-i- 
cultural Conservation Committe:s. 
However, often they have been as- 
signed the local administration of oth- 
er programs and the new name is 
more appropriate, USDA said. 
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GENERAL MILLS WINS 
ANNUAL REPORT HONORS 


NEW YORK—In the final rating 
of an independent board of judges for 
the Financial World Annual Report 
Survey, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis, was judged as having the best 
1948 annual report of the milling in- 
dustry. The bronze “Oscar of In- 
dustry” trophy will be presented to 
Leslie N. Perrin, company president, 
at the annual awards banquet at the 
Hotel Statler in New York Oct. 31. 

More than 4,500 corporation. annual 
reports were submitted in this na- 
tional survey, the ninth in the series, 
and these were judged in 100 indus- 
trial classifications for “best of in- 
dustry” awards. In the “milling in- 
dustry” category A. E. Staley Mfg. 








-Co., Decatur, Ill., was runner-up for 


top honors, while Central Soya Co., 
Fort Wayne, Ind., took third place. 
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ESTIMATE OF SPRING WHEAT 


OUTPUT REDUCED SLIGHTLY 


Oct. 1 Report Indicates Output of 231,352,000 Bu.; Corn 
Estimate Cut 49 Million Bushels; Record 
Feed Grain Supply 


WASHINGTON—The spring wheat 
crop was estimated at 231,352,000 bu. 
as of Oct. 1 by the U.S. Crop Re- 
porting Board of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, a reduction 
of 2,855,000 bu. from the September 
estimate. 

Total wheat production is estimat- 
ed at 1,126,226,000 bu., 13% less than 
the 1948 crop but 14% more than 
the 10-year average. The. total in- 
cludes production of 894,874,000 bu. 
winter wheat, for which the last 
estimate was made Aug. 1. The spring 
wheat total includes 38,996,000 bu. 
durum and 192,356,000 bu. of other 
spring wheat. The spring crop is 22% 
smaller than the 1948 crop and. 13% 
below average. 

Corn production as of Oct. 1 was 
estimated at 3,477 million bushels, a 
reduction of 49 million bushels from 
the Sept. 1 estimate. Corn was safe 
from frosts in practically all except 
northernmost sections when freezes 
occurred but failed to reach expec- 
tations in several western Corn Belt 
states. 

(Surveys for the October crop re- 
port were completed before the wind 
storm which swept the Corn Belt 
Oct. 10, and some reduction in corn 
yields may be expected later. See 
story on this page. 

Most other crop prospects im- 
proved slightly or were maintained 
during September. Soybeans showed 
a 3% gain, and somewhat larger har- 
vesting of oats, barley, buckwheat 
and sorghum grain are indicated. 
However, spring wheat and flaxseed 
estimates were revised downward 
slightly. 

Nearly 128 million tons of feed 
grains will be produced this year, a 
quantity second only to the 137 mil- 
lion tons in 1948, BAE points out. 
With the record carryover) of corn 
and relatively large carryovers of 
oats, barley and sorghum grain, feed 
supplies on farms will be the largest 
ever available, in both total quantity 
and quantity per animal unit. 


Corn 5% Below 1948 

The USDA 1949 corn crop estimate 
at 3,477 million bushels is about 5% 
below last year’s record high of 3,651 
million bushels, but 25% above aver- 
age. The indicated U.S. yield per acre 
of 40.5 bu., although .6 bu. below last 
month is the second highest of record 
exceeded only by last year’s record 
yield of 42.7 bu. 

This year’s crop is maturing sev- 
eral weeks earlier than usual and 
harvesting operations are progressing 
satisfactorily in nearly all parts of 
the country. Silo filling is now essen- 
tially completed in all principal dairy 
areas. Killing frost occurred during 
the latter part of September in the 
upper Missouri River Valley. How- 
ever, these frosts caused little “soft” 
corn because of the earliness of the 
crop. Actually, freezing weather 
would. now be beneficial in some 
northern areas to hasten maturity. 
Harvesting losses may be relatively 
heavy in some major producing areas 
primarily in the Corn Belt because 
of heavier than usual corn borer in- 


_festation, BAE points. out. 


A production of 211,198,000 bu. of 


soybeans is indicated. This is a sub- 


stantial increase over the 204 million 


bushels forecast a month ago but is 
still about 4% below the record 220 
million bushel crop produced last 
year. 

Flaxseed production is estimated 
at 41,153,000 bu., a decline of 1% 
from last month’s forecast and about 
22% below the 1948 crop. Adverse 
weather conditions in northern pro- 
ducing areas during September 
caused deterioration to late planted 
fields. As a result, yields are turning 
out lower than expected earlier in 
the season and the U.S. yield is now 
indicated at 8.8 bu. acre for the U.S., 
2.3 bu. below last year and .4 bu. 
below the 10-year average. 


Oat Estimate Hiked 


Oat production is estimated at 
1,321,075,000 bu., 7 million bushels 
more than a month ago and 87 mil- 
lion bushels above the 10-year aver- 


age. Last year’s output was 1,491,- 
752,000 bu. Oat stocks on farms Oct. 
1 are estimated at 1,049,342,000 bu., 
nearly 12% below the total last year. 

Harvesting of the smallest barley 
crop since 1937 was virtually com- 
pleted by Oct. 1. Estimated produc- 
tion of 234 million bushels is practi- 
cally unchanged from Sept. 1. 

Production of sorghum grain is 
estimated at 129.9 million bushels. 
This is 9% more than Sept. 1 esti- 
mate, 1% below the 131.6 million 
bushels harvested in 1948 but 27% 
greater than the 10-year average of 
102.4 million bushels. 


BAE CORN, SOYBEAN ESTIMATES 


Indicated production of corn in leading 
states, in thousand bushels: 


Final 
Oct.1+ Sept. 1 1948 

ESOC ICC 221,220 211,220 216,924 
Indiana .......... 263,112 263,112 279,780 
OO Se rr 549,793 558,806 649,793 
Michigan ........ 80,730 78,975 67,119 
Wisconsin ........ 127,204 124,608 113,262 
Minnesota ........ 265,503 276,801 272,055 
DU. écavevdsiode 585,067 618,184 666,730 
Missouri ......... 177,612 177,612 201,110 
South Dakota .... 85,592 87,582 131,472 
Nebraska ......... 257,740 257,740 252,468 
ee PRs 69,328 69,328 81,304 
Kentucky ........ 87,172 89,46 100,040 
Oklahoma ....... 29,555 28,270 32,125 
BUENO * cc coddececce 52,332 54,824 44,698 


Indicated production of soybeans in thou- 
sand bushels: 


18,102 18,614 


Indiana .......... 30,038 28,702 31,196 
Pe svwevbssie 80,808 77,700 78,504 
Minnesota ........ 12,758 12,028 15,614 
Serer. 27,405 26,752 36,443 
eee eee 16,695 16,695 15,900 





High Winds Damage Corn Belt 
Crop, Pose Salvage Problem 


Strong winds that swept through a 
large portion of the Corn Belt Oct. 
10 blew thousands of bushels of corn 
to the ground, estimated in various 
areas from 15% to as high as 65% 
of the crop that was still unhar- 
vested. 


Wind velocity in Minnesota and 
parts of Iowa approached 90 miles 
an hour and was sustained for sev- 
eral hours at high velocities. The 
damage to corn was more severe in 
many regions because of corn borer 
infestation which weakened stalks. 

Some reduction in soybean yields 
also may be expected as a result 
of the storm, although no estimates 
of damage were available. Much of 
the crop remains to be harvested. 

Official estimates of how much corn 
actually was lost in the storm have 
not yet been made, although it is 
believed the total may be substantial. 
Corn on the ground will complicate 
harvesting by mechanical pickers 
and farmers are busy salvaging all 
they can by running livestock into the 
fields and by hand-picking. Snow or 
rainfall on the grounded ears, of 
course, would result in greater loss. 
Farmers were reported looking for 
feeder stock to speed the salvaging. 

In Iowa, the amount of corn lev- 
eled was said to be tremendous in 
northern counties, where the winds 
were strongest. Yields in these areas 
are usually the heaviest in the state. 
Corn borer infestation which weak- 
ened the stalks contributed widely to 
the amount of broken stalks and 
fallen ears, Leslie M. Carl, head of 
the Iowa Crop and Livestock Report- 
ing Service, said.’ Estimates of fallen 
corn range up to 65% in the north- 
ern one third of the state. 

Iowa farmers are following mech- 
anical pickers with wagons and glean- 
ing the corn by hand. Others plan to 
turn livestock into the fields after 
the pickers are through. The crop 
was estimated to have been less than 
10% harvested in Iowa before the 
storm. 

Estimates of the amount of corn 


leveled in Minnesota ranged from 
30 to 50% of the standing crop. Dam- 
age was heaviest in the southern 
and western sections. Crop statisti- 
cians pointed out that it was diffi- 
cult to place an accurate estimate on 
the extent of loss, as much will de- 
pend on how successfully salvaging 
operations can be carried out. 

One government official said that 
as much as 50% of the state’s corn 
was already harvested when the 
wind hit and that chances were good 
that much will be fed immediately 
or otherwise salvaged. In Nebraska 
the eastern and southeastern coun- 
ties were hardest hit. There, too, corn 
borer damage contributed to a higher 
portion of stalk breakage. Early esti- 
mates that 60% of the corn was 
blown over later were revised down- 
ward. Corn on the ground isn’t ex- 
pected to deteriorate too much unless 
heavy rains or snow occur. 
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LA ROSA ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN IS EXTENDED 


NEW YORK—’V. La Rosa & Sons, 
Inc., Brooklyn, maraconi product 
manufacturer, has expanded its ad- 
vertising campaign into new markets 
in the New England and Middle At- 
lantic states. 

Last year it featured successfully 
“The La Rosa Hollywood Theater of 
Stars,” which this season is expanded 
into a half-hour play five days week- 
ly. The company’s daily Italian lan- 
guage broadcasts are also continued 
over a special network of foreign lan- 
guage stations. Leading women’s 
magazines, car cards, women’s par- 
ticipation programs and other media 
are also being used in the campaign. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG DIVIDEND 

BUFFALO—Directors of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 50¢ a 
share, payable Dec. 10 to stockhold- 
ers of record Nov. 10. A similar 
amount was paid Sept. 10. 
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Since 1940 

WASHINGTON—Stocks of wheat 
on farms Oct. 1 totaled 459,556,000 
bu., nearly 87 million bushels less 
than a year ago and about 33 million 
bushels below the 10-year average, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Oct. 11 crop report reveals. 

Oct. 1 farm stocks of wheat were 
the lowest since 1940. The July 1 to 
Oct. 1 disappearance was 732 million 
bushels, the third largest of record. 
Farm stocks in the North Atlantic 
and south central states were above 
a year ago but were more than offset 
by moderately lower stocks in the 
south Atlantic and sharply reduced 


stocks in the north central and west- 
ern states. 


About 39% of the nation’s total 
farm stocks of wheat are in three 
states—North Dakota, Kansas and 
Montana. 


A record total of 699,218,000 bu. old 
corn was on farms Oct. 1. This is 
21% of the 1948 production of corn 
for grain and is six times as large 
as the small amount on farms a year 
earlier. The 1938-47 average farm 
carryover of corn for Oct. 1 is 360,- 
087,000 bu. 


The total supply of corn on farms 
(old corn plus the Oct. 1 estimate 
of corn for grain) is 3,889 million 
bushels and is the largest Oct. 1 
farm supply of record. The present 
supply of corn on farms is 12% larg- 
er than the previous record of 3,479 
million bushels on Oct. 1, 1948, and is 
35% above the 10-year average. 

Disappearance of corn on farms 
during the three months July-Sep- 
tember, 1949, amounted to 540 mil- 
lion bushels, compared with 309 mil- 
lion bushels during the same months 
last year and an average disappear- 
ance for the period of 348 million 
bushels. 

Oct. 1 stocks of old soybeans on 
farms are estimated at 2.1 million 
bushels. This is above the 1.8 million 
bushels on farms a year ago and is 
about the same as on Oct. 1, 1946. 
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DR. C. H. BAILEY TO TALK 
AT MEETING OF ALPHA MU 


MINNEAPOLIS—Dr. C. H. Bailey, 
dean of the department of agricul- 
ture, University of Minnesota, will 
be the principal speaker at a meeting 
of the Minnesota University chapter 
of Alpha Mu, honorary milling fra- 
ternity, to be held Oct. 19 in the 
Coffman Memorial Union on the uni- 
versity campus. Dean Bailey’s topic 
will be European milling schools and 
the history of university level train- 
ing in milling in the U.S. A smoker 
for new students in milling engineer- 
ing will follow Dean Bailey's talk. 
Eugene D. Legg, president of the 
fraternity, said that all Alpha Mu 
alumni are welcome to attend the 
meeting, which will start at 7:30 p.m. 
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SUPER MARKET MEETING 


VIRGINIA BEACH, VA. — Super 
market operators will discuss their 
mutual problems and questions at the 
Super Market Institute’s meeting to 
be held here Oct. 31-Nov. 3. Merchan- 
dising, buying and management tech- 
niques are among the topics to be 
discussed at sessions led by authori- 
ties in the field. 















































The Stock Market Picture 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Market: 


American Cyanamid, Pfd. ................... 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. .........4....... 


Corn Products Refining Co. 


Corn Products Kefining Co., OT. BR, sass. 
CE ES Sea a hep Ate yuk os ortes esos 
ye REISS OY SARS NI Pe a a 
Dow Chemical, 83.25 > RS ee ee ee 


Dow Chemical, $4 A 


d 
**Flour Mills of PEG OED. che ccccccecsin 


eneral Baking © 


0. 
General Baking Co., $8 Pid. ............... 


General Foods Corp 


General Foods Corp., $3.50 Pfd. ........... 
Gomerml Mille, mc. ... ice cece eee ee eees 
General Mills, Inc., 3% Yaw Gude tans couse 


General Mills, Ine., 5% 


Great A. & P. Vem Co. ...... ccc eer ceeeenees 
Great A. & P. Tea Co., $5 Pid. ............. 


Horn & Hardart Corp. "OR OG WOME Foor se pede ces 32% 30% 8214 
BE MN MS ohn acs 4c hers s gpegees Kilecsh Cher INES 37 27 36 37% 
Beare & Ooi, GB.GO PIG. 2... ccc ccc tcccccccesssvcess 97 90 96 
EE sg ke ished bab eeheesstscenaphe 113% 105% 112% 112% 
National Biscuit Co. ........ 6. cece cece cere eernneee 36% 301% 3 36% 
National Bleoutt Os. $7 Pid. ..............:0.c0005 185% 17014 183% 181% 
MOVRERM=ABOMO oo eciccccc cece teres ee ceerswesesesenses 19 % Mais 2 16% 
Pillsbury Mille, Emo. 2... cers csc cscesrecevsvsencvss 32% 26 31% *31% 
Pillsbury Mills, Se MR ME. bp crisedceha ov Rt¥ 06k Cindi 1 103 *103 
pe et Pe reo eee ee ce 716 57% 10% 15 
Purity Bakeries Corp, ........-.5:-.cceeceeeeeeeenee 29% 25% 27% 27% 
Qelalcer Oates Co. once ieee ccc cece cnr e en ncesssnvens 99%, 8514 sire 
Cee Ma, IO UGE ii oie p00 oes esd ce se chabiaas 1 143% cas 155% 
Ralston Purina Co., $3.75 Pid. ..............600+ +++ 100% Ty, 9954 98% 
Se ee See ee ee eee eee ee 9% 6% et 1% 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pid. ......--60e cece e eens 87 77 851% * 
Standard Brands, Inc. .........6: 66 cece cence ences 22% 17% 21% 21% 
Standard Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.....-. 6.66.66 ee euee 82 87% +8634 
ee ee METER ee eee 41% 35% 41% 35 
$Sterling Drug, £3.50 Pfd. ............0.0e000eeeeeeee I 94 99 *9914 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. ..........6 6: cee ce cere eee nees 57% 36% 55% 5514 
United Biscuit of America rere ye 19% 26% 27% 
United Biscuit of America, $4. 50 Pfa. pa wene’s erry et tf 103 105% *105% 
Victor Chemical Works ... 6.6.0.0 6c eee c creer e eens 101% 33% at 401, 
Victor Chemical — SE | TEPC PT eee ee 9814 91 98% *97 
Wagner Baking Co.. 6......6: cee cece c ener ee eee teeenes LA 1% Pay: 9% 
Ward Baking Co., Warrants .........5. 0.6 6e eee eeees 1% 2% 4% 4% 
WAG THRO COs 2c ceric be ibe ve te cc cece sevens iy 12 15% 15% 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pd. ......6..65206ceee eens 97 87% hy 96 
Bid Asked 
+Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. ........... 15 16% 
¢Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., Inc...... 15% 16% 
7Standard Milling Co, .......- 6. cee cece cees 6 7 
Closing bid and asked prices on stocks not traded Oct. 14: : 
Bid Asked Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc. “A’’. 10% 10% Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y., 
Horn & Hardart Corp. of N.Y., Map tisk Bb ao 6k 4 oes Be een 153 «4160 
BP 4b 0c 0s cha sat et ireae es 108 100% COR: Me Fb vase tsbeasacater 1 


*Previous close. **Chicago stock market. 


cals, Ine. 


Burry ADS TRS ORS a ae 
mental Bakhing Co. ........-6656 eee eeee 
Oontinental Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd. ........... 


High Low Close **Close 
Oct. 7, Oct. 14, 
-———1949-—__. 1949 1949 
14 6¥B has 30 AY 29% 30% 
eae ¥ mie ae 33% 25% 31% 
oreerewe 76 87 *87 
ocsanaee 47% 35% 47 
Sava ianer 112 99 1105 110 
sowen nen 37% 26% 36% 37% 
email d uh 38 16% 16% 
il alas 3 1% 25% 3 
stale. © Marae 16% 13% 15% "16 
» Hote doeS 85 94 93% 
sett % 57 64 645%, 
Saint viet 189 171% es 184 
tee 271% 23 26% 27% 
ATG PA 51% 43 51% 51 
tenon ed 110% 101 110% 110 
Saataets % 101% 108%, *108% 
© NekaAER é 12% 9% ess 9% 
ia Bes 10% 9 10% 10% 
20 een ke 163 152 155 *152 
os daa 416% 39% 4514 46% 


aa wages 1081, 97 107% 10814 
Rass 128% 123% 127 1 
hah 125 103% 125 125% 
Gay sss = 142 128% 134 


14% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd...... 107% 111% 
+Over counter. ¢Subsidiary Sterwin Chemi- 





French Lick 


(Continued from page 11) 





ing toward a form of government in 
which the government itself takes an 
ever-larger place. 

“T am as certain as I have ever 
been that we aré now traveling at 
an accelerated rate toward the types 
of ‘government that now dominate 
Russia, the Balkan countries, and 
England,” Mr. Doane said, adding 
that the only difference is in the 
rate of change-over. “We are doing 
it ‘gradually, step by step, but ever 
going forward toward the completely 
socialized state.” 

The speaker enumerated several in- 
stances in which the Hoover report 
had’ disclosed that the government 
was ‘using more people to perform 
services than private industry on the 
same type of work, then reviewed the 
recommendations that have been 
made for the reorganization of the 
U.S.'Department of Agriculture. 

The report recommended that the 
more than 20 divisions, bureaus and 
services reporting to the Secretary 
of Agriculture be reduced to six, Mr. 
Doane pointed out, and that all re- 
search. extension and conservation 
eredit be carried on in the services 
sreated for the purpose. 


. Sen. Aiken Speaks 


1 Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) 
told the grain and feed dealers that 
no factor of the country’s economy 


has shown greater progress than agri- 
culture. He referred to the small 
amounts of grain grown in New Eng- 
land today, saying that the dairies 
there find it more profitable to de- 
vote their land to the growing of 
roughage, depending on the western 
and southern states to supply the 
concentrates with which the roughage 
is supplemented. 

The nation’s growing economy and 
its increasing ability to produce has 
created new problems, Sen Aiken 
pointed out. 

“These must be met and solved 
if agriculture is to maintain its right- 
ful place in our economic field and 
if the U.S. is to retain its right- 
ful place in the family of nations.” 

Interest in Politics 

The Honorable Cecil M. Harden, 
congresswoman from Indiana, urged 
greater interest and participation in 
government and politics. 

“The battle of individualism versus 
collectivism, of initiative versus de- 
pendence, of freedom versus vassal- 
age is on,” she said. “It is being 
waged in Washington today and it 
is to be decided by you, as participat- 
ing citizens, in the elections of 1950 
and 1952. 

“Take an active interest in poli- 
tics. Convince your friends and neigh- 
bors of the importance of intelli- 
gent voting. . . But beyond your 
responsibility to vote, you have an 
even greater responsibility. You have 
a responsibility to learn just as much 
as you possibly can about your gov- 
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ernment, not only at the national 
level but at the local and state 
levels.” 

Addressing the Federation of Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants’ Assn., 
H. G. L. Strange struck out at grow- 
ing government controls and ex- 
pressed fear that “we seem unthink- 
ingly, little by little, to be throwing 
away” freedom of the individual and 
free enterprise. Mr. Strange is di- 
rector of the research department, 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 

“Today the marketing and to a 
great extent the production, of grain 
in Canada and in Britain, and in 
some other countries,” he said, “has 
got into the hands of politicians, who 
superficially touch on many fields of 
effort, but intensely explore none.” 

The dinner meeting on the evening 
of Oct. 10 was sponsored by the Na- 
tional Grain Trade Council, and the 
speaker was Dr. D. A. FitzGerald, 
deputy director of ECA, Washington. 
Dr. FitzGerald’s comments are re- 
ported in detail in a separate news 
story elsewhere in this issue. 

Kansas City, Mo., will be the 1950 
convention city, with meetings sched- 
uled for Sept. 26-28. 


Infestation 


As reported in The Northwestern 
Miller last week, the association 
adopted a resolution calling for 
the appointment of a committee to 
take up the problem of hidden in- 
festation in grain with all govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies having 
inspection supervision with grain and 
its milled products. 

The action of the association came 
after a lively discussion of hidden 
insect infestation which has been 
brought to the forefront by the 
stepped-up sanitation program of the 
Food and Drug Administration. 

Ideas circulating in some quarters 
that a change in the federal grain 
standards had been requested by mill- 
ers to correct the situation were 
quickly squelched by Herman Fakler, 
Washington representative of the 
Millers National Féderation, and E. 
J. Murphy, chief of the grain inspec- 
tion division of the Production and 
Marketing Administration in Wash- 
ington, both of whom participated in 
the discussion. 


Mr. Fakler said that flour millers 
have cleaned their plants in an earnest 
effort to comply with the exception- 
ally high standards of sanitation re- 
quired by the FDA, but that that 
agency continues to pick up occa- 
sional flour shipments alleged to vio- 
late the sanitation laws. For this 
reason, millers believe that the source 
of the trouble is somewhere back of 
the miller. He said that the objective 
was not to change the grain stand- 
ards, but that Mr. Murphy’s depart- 
ment had been asked to explore the 
situation and see what methods could 
be developed to correct the matter 
of hidden infestation. 


Difficult to Detect 

Grain inspectors cannot determine 
by visual methods the presence of in- 
sect eggs, larvae or adult bugs when 
they are sealed inside the berries, 
Mr. Murphy said, and added that a 
complicated and technical method of 
locating such infestation would not 
only. be expensive from the stand- 
point of equipment but would bog 
down the inspection service during 
the rush periods when hundreds or 
even thousands of cars are handled 
daily. His views were shared by a 
number of state grain inspection offi- 
cials, who commented that their in- 
spectors were not laboratory tech- 
nicians. The staining method of deter- 
mining insect punctures was de- 
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scribed by one milling representative 
as nontechnical in its application, but 
that it did not determine the stage of 
the inside infestation—eggs, larvae or 
mature insect. 

Mr. Murphy stated that the fed- 
eral grain supervision department 
would be pleased to assist in research- 
ing the problem, but that its pres- 
ent budget was badly stretched by 
its current responsibilities. 

George P. Larrick, associate com- 
missioner, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, explained thai 
the new FDA law on sanitation, which 
was passed by Congress in 1938, had 
shown a lag in full effectuation dur- 
ing the war emergency, but that 
with the postwar adjustments in food 
processing industries largely complet- 
ed, his department was really bearing 
down in its compliance requirements. 

In the case of milling products, Mr. 
Larrick said the first pressure had 
been placed on bakeries and the man- 
ufacturers of macaroni products. 
When these segments cleaned up their 
plants and insect fragmentation con- 
tinued, the FDA took the next step 
down the line—flour millers. He stat- 
ed that the millers had accomplished 
a major clean-up campaign within 
their plants and that the FDA has 
much evidence to prove that a good 
part of the contamination found in 
flour is traceable to rodent hairs, in- 
sect fragments, etc., to the raw ma- 
terial. He cited boxcars, termina! 
and country elevators and farm stor- 
age bins as places where such con- 
tamination could occur. 

When asked by industry represen- 
tatives why the FDA does not put 
pressure on the government inspec- 
tion offices to determine contamina- 
tion of grain before it is offered for 
sale to processors, Mr. Larrick said 
the FDA has no jurisdiction over 
other branches of government: He 
stated, however, that the FDA would 
be pleased to submit its reserach ma- 
terial to other governmental agen- 
cies if requested by them to do so. 

Country elevator operators admit- 
ted that the weevil problem this year 
was serious in many parts of the 
country, but most of them said they 
were helpless to do very much about 
it. The grain frequently comes from 
farm storage with weevil infestation. 
These loads contaminate the entire 
elevator contents, but since a large 
portion of the elevator space is occu- 
pied with federal loan storage grain 
upon which they cannot obtain ship- 
ping orders from the CCC, they can- 
not fumigate properly. Some of this 
loan grain has been in country ele- 
vator storage for 14 to 16 months, 
and elevator men have not been able 
to empty their houses for clean-up 
p ; 
The thousands of new country stor- 
age grain bins now being constructed 
by the CCC will only become insec' 
breeding places, according to one in- 
dustry observer. 

Consensus of the discussion was 
that the contamination matter is not 
the problem of any one segment o! 
marketing or processing, but that i' 
is a matter requiring exacting ef- 
forts by each handler and closer co- 
operation between everyone from th: 
grower to the processor and distribu 
tor of the finished product. 

The committee to spearhead the 
campaign will consist of represente- 
tives of the terminal elevators, coun- 
try elevators, the milling industry ani 
the Association of American Rai’- 
roads. It will be asked to consult with 
all branches of federal and state gov- 
ernments which are involved and to 
try to bring about better coordination 
in the matter of stamping out con- 
tamination at its source. 
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ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A [— 


It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 





VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 














New Mill Completed 1936 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Baker 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











ALL YOUR FLOUR NEEDS 
from a Single Source 


“The Bearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 








W. H. SCHNEIDER 


Company 


428 Dwight Bidg. . Grand 7751 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missourl! 











Flour Review 
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of price support legislation for next 
year remained up in the air. A con- 
ference committee made up of mem- 
bers of both the Senate and the 
House, is, attempting to iron out dif- 
ferences in measures passed by both 
legislative units. The House mem- 
bers holding out for continued sup- 
ports at 90% of parity have met 
strong opposition from Senate pro- 
ponents of flexible, lower levels. 
President Truman is said to be de- 
manding straight 90% levels, and the 
problem of getting a compromise bill 
through to satisfy all parties and win 
the presidential signature is turning 
out to be a difficult one. If no new 
bill is passed, the Aiken Act of 1948 
will go into effect Jan. 1, providing 
slightly lower supports for basic 
crops. 

A factor which will play an im- 
portant role in flour pricing in com- 
ing months is the level of millfeed 
values. Although the by-product nor- 
mally commands better prices in win- 
ter months, demand this year will 
be affected by the record feed grain 
supplies, principally corn. A lower 
millfeed market, of course, will mean 
that mills cannot credit as much as 
usual from millfeed sales in arriv- 
ing at flour prices. 


FLOUR PRODUCTION 
SHOWS DECREASE 


Flour production shows a decrease 
of 46,474 sacks from the preceding 
week. Output of the mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller, repre- 
senting 74% of the total flour pro- 
duction in the U.S. during July, the 
latest month for which Census figures 
are available, amounting to 3,562,169 
sacks compared with 3,608,643 in the 
previous week and 3,759,605 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago. 
Two years ago the figure was 4,- 
058,999 and three years ago 3,798,144. 
Flour production increased 17,000 
sacks in Buffalo over the previous 
week while there were decreases in 
all other sections: Northwest, 25,000 
sacks; Southwest, 15,000; Central 
and Southeast, 9,000, and North Pa- 
cific Coast, 13,000. 





RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 








their operation. 





La Grange Flours... . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the same 
high standard, dependable flours that have 
characterized the products of La Grange 
Mills over the half century and more of 


This quality pattern is not an accident but 
the result of painstaking care in wheat selec- 
tion and careful milling. 


You can depend on LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, 
MINNESOTA 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








sare Wx 
YA BAY Fe ee 
STATE | 
BECAUSE: 


We have been millers of 


BAKERY FLOURS 


for more than 50 years 














BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers 0of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Call... 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—good milling wheatl 


Vitor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—immediate or deferred 
shipmentl 


Victor 4384 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—our stocks analyzed 


for baking strength! 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Ask for— 
LOREN JOHNSON or W.W. (Bill) SUDDUTH 


KANSAS GRAIN COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 





George Huggins, general sales man- 
ager, Dobry Flour Mills, Yukon, 
Okla., is calling on mill connections in 
Alabama, Georgia and Louisiana. 


Mrs. Carrie B. McKay, head of the 
millfeed department, L. R, Jewell & 
Son, Kansas City, returned Oct. 13 
from attending the Grain & .Feed 
Dealers National Assn. convention in 
French Lick, Ind. 

e 


H. B. Herron, general flour sales 
manager at San Francisco for the 
Sperry Division of General Mills, Inc., 
was introduced by Gus Fleischmann 
on the New York Produce Exchange. 
He was the only milling visitor dur- 
ing the week ending Oct. 15. 

e 

Mrs. Harry W. Larsen, wife of the 
treasurer of Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., Chicago, returned home 
last week from the Swedish Covenant 
Hospital, where she underwent a 
major operation a few weeks ago. She 
is reported making good progress. 

e 


John Tatum, general sales man- 
ager, bakery flour, International Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, was a visitor in 
the mill’s New York offices recently. 

ze 

Harvey J. Patterson, vice president, 
flour milling division, Frank Braden, 
special representative,, and Thomas 
Holland, manager of bulk products, 
Richmond, Va., for Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, stopped off at the 
New York offices before going on to 
the Bakery Industry Exposition at 
Atlantic City. 


George Beck, Chicago sales office, 
King Midas Flour Mills, is at the 
Hines Hospital, Maywood, where he 
will undergo an operation this week. 

* 

Herbert Laub, manager, Jacob 
Laub Baking Co., Cleveland, was a 
visitor at the offices of Brown’s Hun- 
garian Corp., New York, just before 
the Atlantic City convention. 

* 

Wilfred E. Lingren, editor, The 
American Baker, and bakery editor, 
The Northwestern Miller, stopped off 
in New York with Mrs. Lingren to see 
“South Pacific’ and other Gotham 
sights before continuing to Atlantic 
City for the bakers’ convention. 

& 

Miss Lucille Larsen, youngest 
daughter of Fred Larsen, president of 
Habel, Armbruster & Larsen Co., Chi- 
cago, will be married to Henry C. 
Peterson Nov. 5. A wedding recep- 
tion will be held at the Ravenswood 
Masonic Temple. 


August Gatzke, who has been as- 
sociated with the New York Produce 
Exchange for 55 years, retired Oct. 
15. A sizable check from the ex- 
change was presented to him on the 
floor, and the ladies of the building 
who had known him for many years 
gave him a portable radio. 


Among the large group of New 
York flour men who spent one or 
more days in Atlantic City during the 
bakers’ convention were John H. 
Blake, David Coleman, Gus Fleisch- 


mann, George Flach, Charles C. Chin- 
ski, William E. Derrick, Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc.; William A. Lohman, Jr., 
General Mills, Inc.; Frank R. Prina, 
Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris, J. A. Mac- 
Nair and S. R. Strisik. 


Gerald T. Massie, Atlanta repre- 
sentative for the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co., Minneapolis, spent 
last week in Minneapolis visiting the 
home office. Mr. Massie also called 
at the offices of The Northwestern 
Miller on behalf of his wife, the for- 
mer Elizabeth Reynolds, Atlanta cor- 
respondent for the Miller Publishing 
Co. for many years. 

e 

L. C. Chase, vice president, Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., and general 
manager, Valier & Spies Milling Com- 
pany, is in Philadelphia calling on the 
trade, B. V. Hopper, sales director, 
and W. V. Van Soyk, chief chemist, 
are on a business trip through Ohio. 

eS 


Charles C. Reynolds, general man- 
ager of the Acme Flour Mills Co., 
Oklahoma City, acconipanied by Mrs. 
Reynolds, is attending the Baking In- 
dustry Exposition in Atlantic City. 
From there they will go to New York 
where they have tickets for “South 
Pacific.” 

& 

J. Lioyd Ford, chairman of the 
board, Shawnee (Okla.) Milling Co.; 
Leslie A. Ford, president of the com- 
pany, and Owen Wimberly, vice presi- 
dent and manager of the Okeene 


(Okla.) Milling Co., are hunting 


pheasants in South Dakota. 
® 
Charles F. Eckard, comptroller, 
Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma City, 
and Mrs. Eckard are spending a va- 
cation in Arkansas and Missouri. 
* 


P. H. Baum, vice president and di- 
rector of sales, William Kelly Milling 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, leaves this 
week for his annual deer hunt in 
Utah. He is accompanying his son, 
Glenn. Baum, Oklahoma City sales 
representative of the Percy Kent 
Bag Co., and a friend, Claude Sher- 
wood, Hugoton, Kansas. Mr. Baum 
brought home a buck last year. 


William M. Wolfarth, president of 
the Cushman Baking Co., Miami, has 
announced his candidacy for city com- 
missioner. The election will take place 
in November. Mr. Wolfarth is also 
president of the Greater Miami Avia- 
tion Assn. 





$7 Billion Baking Industry 
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sell him the idea that every man in 
the business is on the team.” 

All Helms employees are treated 
as “co-workers,” and Mr. Helms out- 
lined the extensive program of em- 
ployee benefits that the company 
sponsors. He also stressed the impor- 
tance of participation in community 
projects, reporting that his company 
each year gives 5% of its gross sales 
to charity. 

Arthur Vos, Jr., Macklem Baking 
Cg., Denver, president, reported on 


the future of the Bakers of America 


program. | 

“There is no argument about the 
need for continuing the program in 
1950 and 1951,” he said. “We must 
plan for the future. We must go 
onward. Up to now, 311 bakers have 
contributed almost 55% of the mini- 
mum requirements for the program 
fund for the years 1950 and 1951. 
This means that less than 1%% of 
the bakers in the U.S. have under- 
written nearly 55% of the minimum 
need. 

“Only affirmative action will con- 
tinue the forward trend which we 
have just begun. If you have faith 
in the future, now is the time to 
demonstrate it. This industry can 


be as big and as strong as you are 


willing to make it.” 

He urged that a greater represen- 
tation of bakers make their contribu- 
tions to the 1950-51 phase of the 
program. 

Following Mr. Vos’ appeal, Walter 
Hopkins, director of the Bakers of 
America program, outlined the plans 
for expansion of the program in the 
two-year period that lies ahead. He 
restated the objectives of the pro- 
gram and reported on the facilities 
and channels that will be used in 
its expansion. 


Consumer Education 


Howard Hunter, executive vice 
president of the American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, reported on the 
plans to carry out the consumer edu- 
cation phase of the expanded pro- 
gram. He said that a field staff is 
being organized to tell the bakers’ 
story. 

John Dwyer, -Firch Baking Co., 
Erie, Pa., reported on the results 
of the public relations: phase of the 
program, and Mr. Hopkins outlined 
the plans for the consumer advertis- 
ing phase. 

Two campaigns are planned for 
the consumer advertising phase, one 
for bread and the second for sweet 
goods. Mr. Hopkins outlined the me- 
dia that are tentatively being con- 
sidered for carrying the bakers’ mes- 
sages to the consumers of America. 

Mr. Vos, summing up the program 
presentation, predicted that the con- 
sumer education work of the Amer- 
ican. Institute. of Baking would in- 
crease in future plans for the pro- 
gram. 

The second and final general ses- 
sion of the ABA convention is sched- 
uled to be held the morning of Oct. 
19, featuring a presentation of the 
activities of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers and the American 
Institute of Baking. 


Branches Hold Sessions 


Separate sessions are being held 
by the various branches of the ABA, 
with the wholesale cake branch lead- 
ing off with all-day sessions Oct. 14, 
one day prior to the official exposi- 
tion opening. Tuesday, Oct. 18, was 
designated “Retail Day” and the re- 
tail phase of the baking industry 
was discussed at a session sponsored 
jointly by the ABA’s retail: branch 
and the Associated Retail Bakers of 
America. 

The ARBA is also sponsoring daily 
demonstrations in the production of 
bakery products, featuring bakery 
production experts of exhibiting firms. 

The annual luncheon meeting of the 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try drew a large crowd of allied 
tradesmen and bakers Oct. 18. Fea- 
tured on the program were a talk by 
Andrew J. Crotty, president of the 
National Restaurant Assn.; a_ skit 
presented by Ellis Baum, Continental 
Baking Co., New York, and Fred 
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Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green 
Bay, Wis., and a talk by James R. 
Shepley, chief Washington corre- 
spondent of Time, Life and Fortune. 

The social phase of the exposition- 
convention was opened officially Sun- 
day afternoon and evening, Oct. 16, 
with the President’s Reception. Ar- 
thur Vos, Jr., ABA president, was 
joined in this affair by Harry W. Zins- 
master, ABA chairman; Carl Stein- 
hauer, Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers Assn. president; Gerard R. 
Williams, exposition committee chair- 
man, and all the members of that 
committee. 

A vaudeville show was the enter- 
tainment feature the evening of Oct. 
17 and the annual dinner-dance will 
be held the evening of Oct. 19. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


U.S. QUARTERMASTER ASKS 
BIDS ON ENRICHED FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Quarter- 
master Purchasing Office announced 
that bids are invited on a “large quan- 
tity” of hard enriched wheat flour 
with acceptance to be made Oct. 25. 

The quartermaster also announced 
that it is seeking bids on 1,200 sacks 
of soft enriched wheat flour (bids 
open Oct. 24) and on 4,800 sacks o 
hard wheat enriched flour. 

Recent purchases announced by the 
agency include 6,400 sacks of sof 
wheat enriched flour for the nav; 
Oct. 17, half for domestic purpose: 
and half for export as follows: 1,600 
sacks at $5.80, Norfolk, export 
packed in multiwall papers; 1,600 
sacks at $5.23, Oakland, Cal., export 
packed in multiwalls; 800 sacks, at 
$4.83, Oakland, domestic, cottons; 
800 sacks at $4.91, National City, Cal., 
domestic, cottons, and 1,600 sacks 
at $4.79, Norfolk, domestic, cottons. 


——=—BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GARLAND MILLS, INC., 
HOLDS ANNUAE MEETING 


GREENSBURG, IND. — Effective 
Oct. 7 the company heretofore known 
as the Garland Milling Co., Inc., 
Greensburg, officially became Gar- 
land Mills, Inc., Orland A, Church, 
president, announced. The company 
operates a 1,200-sack flour mill with 
75,000 bu. grain storage. 

At the company’s annual meeting 
the following officers were named or 
reappointed: Mr. Church, president; 
Ray F. Sopher, executive vice presi- 
dent and secretary; William A: Mc- 
Cormack, Jr., vice president; Otto 
Howe, treasurer, and Edward C. How- 
ard, assistant treasurer. 


DEATHS 


Dr. David ©. Morton, 71, former 
president and board chairman of Ba'- 
lard & Ballard Co., Inc., died Oc’. 
13 at his home near Richmond, V.. 
Details on page 16. 


Mrs. 8S. G. McDowell, wife of the 
late S. G. McDowell, former superi!:- 
tendent of the Acme Flour Mills C». 
and of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill 
Grain Co., died Oct. 10 at her home 
in Oklahoma City. 


William J. Grover, Shawnee, Okl:., 
retired miller, died Oct. 13. Mr. Gro- 
ver was formerly sales manager «f 
the Acme Flour Mills Co., Oklahoma 
City, and held a similar position wi'h 
the Stillwater (Okla.) Milling Co. 
and the Eagle Milling Co., Edmond, 
Okla. 
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Hold Outing at 
Lake of Ozarks 


LAKE OF THE OZARKS, MO.— 
Harry Kolbohn, Kolbohn’s Bakery, 
Chillicothe, Mo., was elected presi- 
dent of the Missouri Bakers Assn. 
at the group’s annual meeting and 
holiday outing Sept. 27. The associa- 
tion gathered at the Holiday House 
at Lake of the Ozarks for election 
of officers, a meeting of the board of 
directors and a day of fishing and 
other sports. 

Fred Callicotte, Waxide Paper Co., 
St. Louis, secretary of the associa- 
tion, reports that weather was per- 
fect for the outing and a big catch 
of fish was brought in by the fisher- 
men members. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing include Carl Sommerer, Jefferson 
City (Mo.) Baking Co., first vice 
president; William Ellerbrock, Eller- 
brock Bakeries, St. Louis, second vice 
president, and Carl Muff, Muff’s Bak- 
ery, Trenton, treasurer. New direc- 
tors who will hold office for three 
years are L. S. Hartzog, Hart’s Bak- 
ery, Sikeston, and Harry Reid, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

Holdover directors are Wilmer 
Grace, Lebanon (Mo.) Bakery; El- 
mer Zimmerman, Zimmerman Bak- 
eries, Hannibal; Bob Hunzeker, Hun- 
zeker Bakery, Kansas City, and David 
Newsam, Hammon Baking Co., Jef- 
ferson City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CHICAGO BOARD ELECTS 
CHICAGO — Robert T. O’Brien, 
Harris Upham & Co., Chicago, has 
been elected to membership in the 
Chicago Board of Trade. 











Trade Agreements 
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porters to Finland will be obtained 
through indirect concessions under 
the most favored nation clause. These 
benefits will be obtained under ex- 
ports of peanuts, peanut oil, soybean 
oil, hydrogenated fats and oils and a 
long list of other processed U.S. food 
products. The Finnish concessions 
which are to become available to U.S. 
exporters involve concessions Fin- 
land granted to Australia, the Bene- 
lux nations, Canada, Ceylon, China, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, 
Greece, India, Italy, New Zealand, 
Norway, Pakistan, Sweden, South 
Africa and the U.K. 

Greece bound current import du- 
ties on wheat and reduced the basic 
duty on wheat flour from 10.70 netal 
drachmas per 100 kilos to 9. 

Italy has made a concession on 
wheat import duties through an 
equalization of hard and soft wheat 
rates, but the reduction occurs 
through average ad valorem charges 
from all countries. Prior to the An- 
necy agreement, import duties of 
U.S. wheat to Italy were 50%. With 
the effective date of the Annecy 
protocol, the duty on U.S. wheat sold 
to the controlled procurement agency 
of the Italian government will be 
49.5% ad valorem. 

In regard to Italy, the analysis of 
schedule states: 

“The concession rate on wheat will 
be a duty of 30% ad valorem plus a 
mark-up of 15% of the average land- 
ed cost, duty paid, of wheat imported 
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quantities of 
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ACME — GOLD DRIFT 
Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 








THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, tll. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








“‘Dependable”’ 
For nearly half a Century 


Ceres Proven Flours 


RED RIVER MILLING CO. 
1500 Cwt Daily » FFRGUS FALLS MINN. 








The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








Gallatin Valley Milling Co. 


MONTANA 


Flours and Grain 
D.R.Fiser,Mgr. BELGRADE, MONT. 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Garland Milling 


CORPORATION 


Pure Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
GREENSBURG, IND. 
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during the previous crop year from 
territories of the contracting parties. 
This mark-up which brings the duty 
to 49.5% will be in effect only so long 
as the Italian government purchases 
its wheat through state-controlled 
agencies. In 1938 the ad valorem 
equivalent of the duty on soft wheat 
was 60%; no hard wheat was import- 
ed from the U.S. in that year. The 
provision protects the Italian gov- 
ernment against drastic drops in the 
International price of wheat by set- 
ting a limit of 20% on reductions in 
the resale price of imported wheat 
during a given year.” 

However, there have been inconse- 
quential concessions granted the U.S. 
on imports. 

Denmark, for example, has con- 
tinued duty-free treatment on wheat, 
soybeans and corn starch, and the 
present low import rate on rice has 
been bound or frozen at present 
levels. 

Danish Imports 

In regard to Danish imports of 
wheat flour from the U:S., the State 
Department discloses that conces- 
sions have been made indirectly on 
U.S. wheat flour, rye, hops, cotton- 
seed, linseed and peanut cake, dog 
biscuits and fish liver oils. 

Denmark bound the _ duty-free 
treatment of wheat in a direct con- 
cession to the U.S. Flour was bound 
free as a concession to Canada, but 
the U.S. also benefits. 

The Dominican Republic reduced 
its tariff on imports of prepared oat 
cereals from 5¢ a kilo to 3¢, and the 
rate on prepared cereals other than 
oats was bound against an increase at 
5¢ a kilo. Dominican Republic duties 
on unsweetened bread, biscuits and 
crackers was reduced from 15¢ to 10¢ 
a kilo, and the rate on these prod- 
ucts sweetened was bound at 15¢ a 
kilo. Existing Dominican Republic 
duties on wheat flour, wheat (now 
duty free), wheat semolina and malt 
were bound at their current levels. 

Liberia bound import rates on 
wheat flour from the U.S. at present 
levels. Nicaragua also bound its pres- 
ent tariff on wheat flour but re- 
duced oat food products from 0.14 
to 0.12 in terms of local currencies 
per net kilo. 


U.S. to Gain 


In disclosing the results of the An- 
necy conference, the State Depart- 
ment asserted that either directly 
or indirectly the U.S. will gain as 
a result of concessions from the 10 
acceding nations in tariff cuts on ex- 
ports from the U.S. not previously 
negotiated in Geneva in 1947 amount- 
ing to $250 million, not over and 
above similar concessions granted by 
the U.S. on imports to this country. 

The most severely hit of U.S. agri- 
cultural industries is the dairy in- 
dustry, where the U.S. granted con- 
cessions on the import rates on Dan- 
ish butter from 14¢ down to 7¢ Ib.— 
but limited to a 10 million-pound 
quota annually. This same provision 
is also available to New Zealand but- 
ter exports -to the U.S. under the 
most favored nation clause of the 
trade agreement act. 

Pending approval of the Annecy 
agreement by the U.S., which is prob- 
able now that the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement Act has been extended 
by Congress, these new duties and 
concessions will not take effect prior 
to Jan. 1, 1950. And, according to 
State Department officials, it is prob- 
able that the generally effective date 
of many of these concessions will be 
delayed for many months until the 
indirect concessions can be inter- 
preted into terms of the countries 
involved. 





CANNON VALLEY 


MILLING COMPANY 
FLOUR EXCHANGE « MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








FLOUR 
BARRELS 


AVAILABLE FOR 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


THE J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 
Birmingham 5, Alabama 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








““RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 








DAVIS-NOLAND- MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY - - MISSOURI 








ALFALFA MEAL 
Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 


NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lemar, Colo. St. Louls, Mo. 








CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @¢ FLOUR 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Snow Lily 


Fancy Short Patent 
Biscuit and Pastry Flour 


ENNS MILLING CO., Inman, Kan. 


Southern Regional Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











NORTHWEST MILLS 
SALES AGENCY 


Combined capacity, 3,000 cwt. spring 
wheat flour. Wants brokers Central- 
Eastern states 


544 Midland Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 























MARKETS IN DETAIL 











U.S. FLOUR MARKETS 


THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Although again a few round 
lots of bakery flour were booked and the 
government bought some more flour for 
export, sales in the Southwest last week 
were reduced from the previous week’s 
mediocre showing. Sales averaged 40% of 
rated mill capacity, compared with 45% the 
preceding week and 41% a year ago. Ap- 
proximately one fourth of the week's busi- 
ness was in export grades. 

Again a few chain bakers, particularly 
one in the East and one in the South- 
east, bought a few round lots of flour for 
nearby shipment, but the activity stirred up 
no interest from other segments of the 
trade. Most sales were again in the smaller 
class, and many mills reported that even 
the small one- and two-car orders came 
in less frequently last week. Inquiry at 
the moment is nearly dead due to the fact 
that a major portion of the trade is at the 
exposition in Atlantic City. 

Some improvement in family flour busi- 
ness was noted last week, and wholesale 
grocers and jobbers were booked for a num- 
ber of fair-sized orders. However, a good 
deal of the buying which was done two to 
three weeks ago placed the family trade 
in a good position to remain covered through 
November. Shipping directions are good at 
family flour mills, 

Export business sagged to near zero. 
There were no important buyers in the 
market. A few more sales were made last 
week to the Latin American trade, but on 
the whole export grades were difficult to 
move. Both houses of Congress have passed 
ECA legislation, but differences in the bills 
will have to be ironed out in committee. 
It probably will not be known whether sub- 
sidy can be applied to sales involving ECA 
money until sometime this week, since the 
Senate Agriculture Committee is attempt- 
ing to get farm support legislation out of 
the way before reverting to other business. 
It is reasonably certain that some Euro- 
pean inquiry will develop when ECA sub- 
sidies are approved, 

Shortages of railroad cars for flour move- 
ment are still plaguing the industry at 
numerous points in the Southwest, but some 
improvement has been observed. Some mills 
are behind on shipments since directions 
have been good and loading facilities are 
inadequate. This situation caused a de- 
cline in production at Kansas City last 
week, and output averaged four to four and 
one half days. 

A distinct reduction in winter wheat 
premiums has reduced wheat costs in the 
Southwest and bakery flours are down 5@ 
10¢ sack in value. Family grades are un- 
changed to 5¢ lower. Soft wheat flours are 
down as much as 10¢ sack. Clears continue 
to be a drag on the market and quotations 
are down at least 10@15¢ sack. Supplies of 
clear type flours are building up and there 
have been very few trades in the past 10 
days. 

Quotations, carlots, Kansas City, Oct. 15, 
cottons: hard winter bakery short patent 
$5.40@5.55, standard patent $5.20@5.35, 
straight $5.10@5.25; established brands of 
family flour $6.05@6.95, first clears $3.60@ 
3.75, second clears $3.10@3.25, 1% ash clears 
or higher $2.75@2.85; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $6.45@6.90, straight $5.20@5.30, cake 
flour $5.90@6.40. 

One mill reports domestic business active, 
one quiet, five slow, 10 dull. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 78% of ca- 
pacity last week, compared with 91% the 
preceding week and 90% one year ago. 
Domestic sales declined to 33%, compared 
with 57% the previous week. No export 
sales were reported. Shipping directions 
ranged from fair to good. The boxcar short- 
age curtailed shipping, only 50% of needed 
cars being available. Quotations Oct. 15, 
basis Kansas City, 100-lb. cottons, carlots: 
family flour $5.95, bakers short patent $5, 
first clears $3.60, second clears $3.45; prices 
were unchanged to 5¢ sack lower. 

Salina: Demand for flour is very quiet, 
with prices unchanged to 10¢ sack lower; 
shipping directions are fair and suitable 
loading equipment is scarce. 

Hutchinson: Very little new business de- 
veloped for mills of this area last week. 
Bookings were mostly limited to single 
carlots for prompt shipment. Interest seemed 
almost to have vanished. Shipping direc- 
tions kept operations well above 50%, but 
the outlook this week was not encourag- 
ing. Prices were unchanged compared with 
the preceding week. 

Texas: Demand last week continued at 
the same meager rate as in previous weeks, 
sales totaling 20 to 25% of capacity, and 
about equally divided, family and bakers, 
eacept occasional cars for export to Puerto 
Rico, Cuba or Central America. Operations 
were 60 -to 60% of capacity. Prices were 
unchanged on family and bakery flour, 
but 10¢ sack lower on clears. Quotations 
Oct. 15, 100’s, cottons: family flour, extra 
high patent $6.30@6.75, high patent $6@ 
6.45; standard bakers, unenriched $5.55@ 
5.65; clears, unenriched $4@4.25, delivered 
TOP. 

Omaha: Few flour sales were recorded 
last week, and in some instances millers 





observed overstocking by some customers. 
The buying wave of three weeks ago ap- 
parently died down as stocks were re- 
plenished. The government was asking for 
bids on flour shipments to the southeast 
and for overseas trade, but few millers 
were interested. Production, nevertheless, 
ranged from five to six days since bookings 
of the past few weeks asked for later 
shipment. 

Oklahoma City: Sales ranged to 50% and 
averaged 40% compared with 28% a week 
ago and 27% a year ago. Bakers took 
65% of bookings and the family trade 
35%. Operations averaged 83% compared 
with 80% the previous week and 87% 
a year ago. Prices closed unchanged to 
10¢ lower. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points in 100-Ib. cottons, Oct. 15: carlots, 
family short patent $6@6.85, standard pat- 
ent $5.75@6.50; bakery, unenriched short 
patent $5.40@5.50, standard patent $5.25@ 
5.35, straight grade $5.05@5.15; truck lots 
35¢ higher on all grades. 


THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Flour sales remain slow, 
with buyers continuing to hold off for more 
favorable prices. Only a slight increase in 
new business was noted during the past 
week, and inquiry is not promising. Quota- 
tions are about the same as a week ago 
as cash wheat markets continue firm. 

Mills are estimated to have from 40 to 
60 days’ running time remaining on their 
books, and operations and shipments con- 
tinue at a good rate. Directions on family 
flour fell off from the fairly good rate 
of the previous week. New sales were 
limited, and prices are unchanged. 

Total sales by spring wheat mills avers 
aged 39.1% of capacity last week, com- 
pared with 30% the preceding week and 
40% in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Shipments from mills represented © 91.5% 
of capacity, compared with 98% the pre- 
vious week. (Percentage figures for this 
year are based on a five-day week; for 
last year on a six-day week.) 

Operations of Minneapolis mills aver- 
aged 86% of capacity, compared with 85% 
the previous week and 25% in the com- 
parable week in 1948. For the entire North- 
west, operations averaged 76%, compared 
with 79% the preceding week and 65% 
a year ago. 

Quotations Oct. 17: standard patent $5.65 
@5.85, short patent $5.85@6.05, high glu- 
ten $6@6.10, established brands of fam- 
ily flour, enriched $6.90@7, first clear $5.10 
@5.60, second clear $3.60@4.75, whole wheat 
$5.35@56.55 sacked, Minneapolis, cottons. 


Interior Northwest Mills: Flour business 
was described by interior mills as slow to 
fair, with family trade a shade better. 
Shipping directions slowed up for some 
mills but were reported still brisk by 


others. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The upward trend of flour prices 
was not conducive to any active buying. 
Distributors reported some inquiry, but in- 
terest did not get to the buying stage. 
As a result sales again were confined to 
one and two carlots with an occasional 
order extending from 2,000 to 3,000 sacks. 
Directions were good. ~* 

After a few active buying periods, the 
demand for family flour has slowed up 
considerably and sales were spotty. Deliv- 
eries were fairly good. 

Quotations Oct. 15, cottons: spring top 
patent $5.89@6.05, standard patent $5.79 
@56.95, first clear $5.10@5.49; family flour 
$7.35; hard winter short patent $5.48@5.75, 
95% patent $5.38@5.65, first clear $4.30; 
soft winter short patent $5.75@6.65, stand- 
ard patent $4.90@6.25, first clear $5.25 


@5.75. 


St. Louis: Mills report about the same 
conditions exist as in the previous weeks. 
Fiour buying is fair, consisting of carlots 
for nearby shipment to 120 days. Bakers 
are taking hold slowly, with the bulk of 
the demand for soft wheat flour. The car 
shortage continues, holding up the mills’ 
shipments. The demand for clears fell off 
sharply, prices are easier and there is 
no particular inquiry. 

Jobbers report very little change. Most 
of the buyers are sticking to carlots for 
nearby delivery with an occasional 120- 
day booking. Shipping directions are good. 
Prices of hard and soft patent 6¢ lower 
to 5¢ bag up, clears 5¢ higher to 5¢ lower. 
Spring wheat patents are 5¢ higher, clears 
5¢ up to 5b¢ off. 

Central states mills say there is practi- 
cally no change. Bakers are showing very 
little interest other than for immediate 
to nearby delivery. Family trade continues 
to show interest and are making purchases 
for up to 90 days. Shipping instructions 
are good. Prices of hard and soft 5¢ lower 
to 5¢ up, clears 5¢ lower to 5¢ up. 

Quotations, St. Louis, Oct. 15, in 100-Ib. 
cottons: family flour, top soft patent $6, 
ordinary $5, top hard $7.05, ordinary $6.40, 
bakers flour, soft winter short patent $5.95, 
cake $5.95, pastry $4.80, soft straight $4.95, 
clear $4.20; hard winter short patent $5.55, 
standard $5.40, clear $4.65; spring wheat 
short patent $5.85, standard patent $5.75, 
clear $5.35, low protein $4.45. 


EASTERN STATES 
Buffale: There was little change in Buf- 
falo flour sales. With the market in narrow 
range, the sales volume has been con- 
sisténtly small. Buyers, while maintaining 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


their high degree of interest in the trends, 
still feel that prices are too high for 
heavy purchasing. They continue to keep 
bakery and warehouse inventories down 
to hand-to-mouth operations in anticipa- 
tion of long-awaited reductions. 

The weakness in feeds has resulted in 
greater flour costs. With western New York 
weather as warm and auspicious as it has 
been during this first part of the fall, 
farmers, able to make use of their own 
crops, are not buying formula feeds in 
volume and millfeed demand is off. 

Shipping directions against contracts con- 
tinue to be good, with the Buffalo mills 
still operating on their heavy seven-day 
week schedule. Production here was up 3% 
for the week ending Oct. 15. 

Quotations Oct. 15, f.o.b. Buffalo: spring 
family $7.45@7.55, high gluten $6.30@6.40, 
standard $5.90@6, first clear $5.55@5.65; 
hard winter standard $5.95@6, first clear 
$5.65@5.70, soft winter short patent $5.40 
@5.46, straight $5.20@5.25, first clear $4.25 
@ 4.30. 

New York: No improvement has been 
evident in new flour sales. Buyers have held 
their purchases to particular brands on 
which they have been running, and their 
replenishments were small and only to 
cover actual needs. The smaller trade was 
primarily interested in resale flour at dis- 
counts which were available on purchases 
during the midsummer price break and 
the larger trade still has contracts to be 
shipped on which the purchase prices were 
60@70¢ below current levels. 

Therefore, in spite of good shipping in- 
structions, there still remained in many 
offices a fairly large volume of cheap flour 
still to come out. Until this is more nearly 
exhausted buying will be held to a mini- 
mum, unless, of course, another surprise 
break in prices again occurs. Interest on 
hard winters was almost completely lack- 
ing, cake flours had routine call and 
springs were sold in small, routine fashion. 
Prices were practically unchanged. 

Quotations Oct. 15, in cottons: spring 
family flour $7.62@7.65, high glutens $6.35 
@6.50, standard patents $5.95@6.15, clears 
$5.40@5.75; southwestern short patents $6@ 
6.20, standard patents $5.70@5.90; high 
ratio soft winters $6@6.90, straights $4.75 
@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Strikes throughout this entire 
district in both the steel and coal indus- 
tries have very seriously curtailed both 
the sale of flour and the sale of bakers’ 
products. Bread sales the past week fell 
off 20 to 30% in the coal mining re- 
gions. In many retail bakeshops the bak- 
ing of cakes and other sweet goods has 
been entirely stopped, while in others only 
a minimum of baking of sweet goods is 
done. In the districts affected by the steel 
strikes the sale of both bread and sweet 
goods is now sharply curtailed. Therefore, 
Kansas hard bakers, spring wheat and soft 
winter wheat flours have been bought on 
only a hand-to-mouth basis. 

Directions are fairly good. However, fam- 
ily patent sales have been much larger, 
and some jobbers and grocers in the strik- 
ing areas ordered fair-sized amounts of 
family flours. Unadvertised brands have 
sold fairly well. Home baking of bread is 
the standard practice during times of 
strikes, “ 

Credit conditions for all industries con- 
tinue to be closely watched. Business of 
all kinds in this district is now down to a 
three-year low. While unions are urging 
retail grocers and bakers to extend lib- 
eral credit to strikers, the merchants are 
watching closely to not overextend credits 
and thereby injure their own ability to 
replenish stocks. 

Quotations, Oct. 15, in 100-Ib. cottons: 
hard Kansas bakers standard patent $5.67 
@5.84, medium patent $5.75@5.91, short 
patent $5.85@5.99; spring wheat standard 
patent $6.04@6.40, medium patent $6.10@ 
6.45, short patent $6.14@6.50, high gluten 
$6.41@6.74, clears $4.560@5.90; family flour, 
advertised brands $6.96@7.55, other brands 
$5.80@6.90; cake and pastry flours $4.75 
@6.70; Pacific Coast pastry flour $6.22. 

Boston: Trading is extremely quiet in 
the local flour market. Most of the price 
changes consisted of narrowing prevailing 
price ranges. Springs are 5¢ lower to 10¢ 
higher. Hard winter short patents ad- 
vanced 10¢, while the standards lost a like 
amount. Soft wheat flours were quite in- 
active and finished 5¢ lower to 5¢ higher. 

Most dealers report that the bulk of the 
week's activity consisted of shipping direc- 
tions and that other business was generally 
confined to small odd-lots to fill out im- 
mediate requirements. Despite the steady 
position of the market pricewise, adherents 
to the belief that lower prices are in the 
offing are still holding off. 

Some mill agents feel that some of these 
operators will have to re-enter the mar- 
ket as inventories must be dangerously 
low. However, the general business pic- 
ture, according to retail outlets, is such 
that inventories are lasting much longer 
than commonly pposed, quently pre- 
senting a very uncertain picture as to trade 
needs. 

Quotations Oct. 15, 100-lb. cottons: spring 
short patents $6.22@6.32, standards $6.07@ 
6.22, high gluten $6.37@6.52, first clears 
$5.47@5.77; hard winter short patents $6.17 
@6.37, standards $5.77@5.92; Pacific soft 
wheat flour $6.22@6.47; eastern soft winter 
straights $4.87@56.57; high ratio $6.02@ 
6.92; family $7.64@7.67. 


Philadelphia: With bakers generally un- 
willing to pay prevailing quotations on 
flour, this market is being kept alive only 
by the spasmodic purchases of those who 
find themselves in a position of being 
forced to take action. 

The development of a firmer undertone 
locally has put even a greater damper 
upon dealings. So far, this underlying 
firmness has been evidenced in the in- 
clination of a few types of flour to move 





upward so that the list as a whole is un- 
changed to 10¢ sack higher than a week 


ago. 

Spring high gluten displayed the first 
signs of firming, and the 10¢ upward ad- 
justment was the lone revision of that 
amount. However, spring standard and 
short patents and hard winter standard 
and short patents are holding 5¢ sack ad- 
vancement, along with spring family. Oth- 
ers are without variation. 

The reluctance to take additional flour 
at this time is being attributed directly 
to the fact that the bakery trade here is 
fully cognizant of the fact that replace- 
ments cost about 60¢ sack more than most 
paid the last time there was a fairly 
general buying movement. 

Also fresh in the consuming trade's 
mind is the recent bearish reaction in 
wheat following the Senate’s failure to pass 
the Anderson farm bill amendment which 
called for 90% parity loans on basic 
commodities in years when quotas are ef- 
fective. There are reports, too, that the 
domestic supply will be improved by a fur- 
ther decline in demand from abroad. 

Meanwhile, domestic bookings are small, 
being confined to the immediate needs of 
those whose stocks depreciated too rapidly 
while they remained out of the market 
awaiting an opportunity to buy later at a 
saving. 

The present situation is causing mill 
representatives to warn their customers 
that there is a boxcar shortage in some 
areas so that the delivery situation in re- 
lation to shipping directions and place- 
ments specifying early shipment is some- 
what up in the air for the time being. 

Observers say there is little hope for a 
genuine revival in demand unless a rather 
sharp break in prices materializes or there 
is an unexpected broadening of demand 
for baked goods at the retail level. Plant 
shutdowns are still making themselves felt 
in local sales. 

The export market is ruled by the same 
dullness as the domestic and manifests 
filed with the U.S. Customs Service show 
that no flour has been aboard a ship leav- 
ing here for the past several weeks. 

Quotations Oct. 15, 100-lb. cottons: spring 
family $6.95@7.15, high gluten $6.50@6.60, 
short patent $6.25@6.35, standard $6,.15@ 
6.25, first clear $5.90@6; hard winter short 
patent $5.90@6, standard $5.80@5.90; soft 
winter standard $5.15 @5.25. 


THE SOUTH 

New Orleans: Flour sales are at a very 
low ebb in this territory, with no sugges- 
tion of improvement in the face of con- 
tinued firmness of the market. Inquiries 
are lagging especially on future deliveries. 
Buyers are showing a very indifferent 
attitude towards purchasing for other than 
replacement or nearby future shipment. 

The past week was one of the quietest 
in some time, and what business did pass 
was on hard winters principally. The spread 
on northern spring wheat flours is now 
at a point where it is curtailing sales. 
As a result, little or no business is pass- 
ing on this type of flour. Central states 
soft winters are likewise showing up poor- 
ly in sales, with the trade pursuing a 
close-to-shore policy, since production on 
baked goods is showing little or no im- 
provement. Pacific Coast soft winters con- 
tinue to be handicapped on account of the 
price differential. Shipping directions are 
showing a decline, apparently the result 
of customers having built up stocks some- 
what over the past few weeks, and now 
find movement rather slow. The decline 
in production of baked goods over the 
past two weeks is attributed to the unsea- 
sonably warm weather. Export sales are 
at a near standstill, with only small 
amounts being worked to the Americas 
and no sales to the European countries 
reported so far this week. 

Quotations Oct. 15, carlots, delivered, 
packed in 100-Ib. multiwall paper bags: 
hard winter bakery short patent $5.40@ 
5.560, standard $5.20@5.35, first clear $3.95 
@ 4.35; spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.05@6.30, standard $5.90@6.05, first clear 
$£.30@5.60, high gluten $6:25@6.40; soft 
wheat short patent $5.20@5.70, straight 
$4.80@5.05, first clear $4.10@4.35, high 
ratio cake $5.50@5.95; Pacific Coast cake 
$6.85@7.05, pastry $6.10@6:25; shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approximately 20¢ 
sack less. 


PACIFICO COAST 

Seattle: The flour market is quiet and 
prices were unchanged during the week 
Settlement of the Hawaiian strike opened 
up possibilities of a limited amount of busi 
ness in that direction, but the tonnag« 
can probably be taken care of out of cur 
rent production and will not entail any 
increased milling activity. Fall of China 
coastal ports give an even gloomier cast 
to the export picture, and millers are be 
coming resigned to a period of waiting 
so far as export business is concerned 
Family patent $6.95, bluestem $6.14, bak 
ery $6.26, pastry $5.89. 

Portland: Flour markets are still dul 
in the Pacific Northwest. Some domesti 
buyers are in the market for small lots 
and the larger ones are taken care of 
Mostly fill-in business is now being taken 
Bookings are on a day-to-day basis in th< 
domestic field. Exports are confined to « 
few small lots to South America. Th: 
large Philippine and Chinese business i 
still out, the latter because they are no 
yet signatories to the International Whea 
Agreement. Some of the interior mil! 
have been closed for several months; oth 
ers are working part-time as is the cas 
with the terminal mills. 

Flour prices were up for the week. Quota 
tions Oct. 15: high gluten $6.39, all-Mon 
tana $6.25, fancy hard wheat clears $6.1( 
bluestem bakers $6.14, cake $6.65, pastr 
$5.97, whole wheat 100% $6.67, grahan 
$5.55, cracked wheat $5.55. 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal: Some high protein flour 
was booked for Latin American countries. 
Government regulation flour for Britain 
and regular commitments to British West 
Indies comprise most export business. De- 
mand is light in domestic outlets. Quota- 
tions Oct. 15: top patent springs for use 
in Canada $11.05 bbl., seconds $10.55, bak- 
ers $10.45, all less cash discounts, in 98's 
cotton, mixed cars with 10¢ added for 
eartage where used. For export to U.K., 
government regulation flour $14.12 per 280 
lb. for shipment to end of November, Hali- 
fax or St. John. 

Only nominal amounts of winters are mov- 
ing in the domestic market. There is very 
little export demand. Quotations Oct. 15: 
$7.80@8.50 bbl., second hand jutes, f.o.b. 
Montreal. Export basis $4 sack, bulk, Mon* 
treal. 

Farmers are holding winter wheat for 
feed or higher prices. Quotations Oct. 15: 
$1.90 bu., f.o.b. shipping point. 

Vancouver: Some limited export business 
in Canadian flour was confirmed here dur- 
ing the week, but the general picture 
continues very uncertain as a result of 
the currency devaluation. Possibly the chief 
bright spot for Canadian shippers is the 
Philippine Islands, where buyers have been 
placing fairly steady orders here and fur- 
ther business is in prospect. 

There was some unexpected business to 
Hong Kong lately, and this business was 
not anticipated in view of the recent heavy 
purchases of Australian flour as a result 
of the low value of the Australian pound. 
The Hong Kong orders just received here 
are reported to be for transshipment, for 
the ultimate destination was not known. 

Several Central and South American 
countries are showing interest in Canadian 
flour offerings but inability of buyers to 
establish the necessary dollar credits has 
precluded any business to speak of. 

Domestic business continues routine and 
slow. Mills are maintaining their recent 
advance of 5¢ bbl., and the large bakery 
establishments are showing no inclination 
to book very far forward. Store sales are 
at a low ebb. Quotations on hard wheat 
grinds are unchanged. First patents in 
98’s cottons are $11.20, while bakers pat- 
ents are $9.95 for paper bags and $10.35 
for cottons. Western cake and pastry flour 
to the trade is $11.30 for paper bags and 
$11.65 for cottons. The increase in freight 
rates has just about put Ontario offerings 
out of this market. 


Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week totaled just over 133,000 
bbl., of which 84,000 bbl. was sold under 
the International Wheat Agreement, and 
destined for Trinidad, Barbados, Nether- 
lands West Indies, Gold Coast, Ecuador, 
Venezuela and El Salvador. The remainder 
was under Class 2 classification and was 
sold in varying amounts to Philippines, 
Cuba, Hong Kong and Costa Rica. Do- 
mestic trade is moderate and mills are 
operating part time only. There is no ac- 
cumulation of supplies. Quotations Oct. 15: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 
boundary, $11.20@11.40, cottons; second pat- 
ents $10.70@10.90; second patents to bak- 
ers $10.20@10.40. 





Rye Flour Output 
Following is the rye flour output reported 
to The Northwestern Miller by principal 
mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and outside 
points in the Northwest, in sacks with 
comparative figures for the previous weeks: 


Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct. 


4 1 8 15 
Five mills .. 32,871 34,808 28,583 *31,424 


*Four mills. 





Fl a R ipt » Ship te and ee. te 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flax- 
seed at Minneapolis and Duluth, for the 
week ending Oct. 1, in thousand bushels: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
. 972 2,676 56 519 10,743 9,748 





Minneapolis 


Duluth ..... 353 486 421 604 2,425 5,053 
Week ending Oct. 8: 
Minneapolis . 721 2,615. 66 525 10,972 10,304 


Duluth ...... 258 1,944 488 20 2,662 6,508 





Bonded Grain in the United States 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as 
compiled by the secretary of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, Oct. 8, 1949 (000’s 
omitted): 

Wheat Oats Rye Barly 
40 39 299 es 





Buffalo ........ 

MND. 0 ws tae’ 88 553 
fer ee 190 de 

Totals ........ 318 592 299 
Previous week .. 644 562 303 << 
Oct. 9, 1948 .... 330 476 142 90 





Grain Dealers Protest 





«Continued from page 10) 


stand must be regarded as an effort 
to convert the issue into something 
more than it is—simply a demand 
for fair play and equal rules for all. 

3. Commission merchants. We pro- 
test the decision of the CCC to by- 
pass commission merchants in the 
handling of grain. Country shippers 





need the service which these termi- 
nal representatives customarily per- 
form for them, and experience this 
summer and fall has proved the in- 
adequacy of the government as a sub- 
stitute. We do not believe it is right 
for the government to make an arbi- 
trary decision which puts firms out of 
business that have been performing 
an economic service for decades past. 


4. Excise taxes. The special taxes 
on transportation and communica- 
tions are a disproportionate penalty 
against this industry and its cus- 
tomers, because these two items 
make up such a large portion of our 
costs. We demand the prompt re- 
moval of the wartime excise taxes 
on freight, telephone and telegraph. 


5. Hoover report. We join other 
Americans in urging the prompt 
adoption by Congress of the reorgan- 
ization recommendations of the Hoo- 
ver commission. 


6. Contaminated grain. The incom- 
ing President is hereby instructed 
to appoint a small, competent com- 
mittee representative of both country 
and terminal interests, to work 
with committees of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation and the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads and rep- 
resentatives of appropriate govern- 
ment agencies, toward a solution 
of the problem of reducing insect 
and rodent contamination in grain 
destined for human consumption. 


7. CCC payments. Commodity 
Credit Corp. is hereby asked to be 
more prompt in paying for services 
rendered under the Uniform Grain 
Storage Agreement. 


8. New uses for grains. We con- 
tinue to favor research by govern- 
ment and private agencies into pos- 
sible new uses for surplus grains. 

9. Trade rules. We again urge upon 
all grain .markets and associations 
the adoption of the trade rules of 
this national association, in order that 
trade rules may be uniform on a na- 
tional basis. 

10. Long-range farm program. We 
continue to favor the creation and 
maintenance by Congress of a long- 
range program for American agri- 
culture, in which soil conservation 
and improvement will have a lead- 
ing part. We are not in favor of in- 
cluding therein any provision for sup- 
port prices at uneconomic levels 
which encourage production of sur- 
pluses and their accumulation in gov- 
ernment hands. 

11. Boxcar supplies. We urge the 
railroads to take immediate steps 
to increase their orders for new 
equipment for loading grain and grain 
products, and to increase their ef- 
forts to get present equipment in 
proper shape for such loading. We 
also ask the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to investigate thorough- 
ly the car supply situation with a 
view to encouraging railroad policies 
that will keep car supplies at maxi- 
mum practicable levels. 

12. Whereas, a serious and destruc- 
tive strike of employees against the 
Missouri Pacific R.R. has kept that 
railroad inoperative during the last 
month; and whereas, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad is an important car- 
rier of grain and grain products and 
said strike has worked a severe hard- 
ship upon grain dealers and millers 
who must rely upon its services, and, 
whereas, said strike appears wholly 
without justification in that the em- 
ployees have refused to accept the 
processes provided by the Railway 
Labor Act, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved that 
all proper authorities be petitioned 
to exert every possible effort to al- 
leviate this serious condition. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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The only mill in this great terminal market, 
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WANT ADS 


REET LESIONS 
v v v 
Advertisements in this department are 


10¢ per word; minimum charge, $2. 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding 

















of if keyed to office of pub- 
lication. (Count six words for signa- 
ture. —. Situation 


Wanted advertise- 
will be accepted for 5¢ per 
ano $1 minimum. Add 20¢ per in- 
sertion for keyed replies. 

$6 per inch per insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 


v v v 


HELP WANTED 
perme wtcnrnapectn ta ncn v 


WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR ' 400- 
bbl. soft wheat mill in northern Indiana. 
Nappanee Milling Co., Inc., Nappanee, 
Ind, 











MILLER WANTED AT ONCE — 50-BBL. 
mill, L System. State wages, years’ ex- 
perience, references, etc. Fred Miller, 
Manassa, Colo. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE BUSINESS AD- 
ministration, some office management, 
public contact and sales experience, seeks 
permanent position and opportunity to 
demonstrate ability. Age 25, height 6’ 1”; 
married. Willing to move anywhere, or 
travel. Address 246, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SUPERINTENDENT, NOW EMPLOYED, 
desires to make change. With good com- 
pany now. Can furnish best references. 
50 years old, married, good health. Hard 
or soft wheat, 3,000-sack or larger, unless 
you have something good to offer in 
smaller plant. Address 264, The North- 
western Miller, 612 Board of Trade, Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo. 





MACHINERY 


WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. EB. Hagan, 1522 EB. High, Jefferson 
City, Mo. 











WATERWAYS GROUP WANTS 
BARGE LINE CONTINUANCE 


MINNEAPOLIS — In its annual 
meeting, held here Oct. 17, the Upper 
Mississippi Waterway Assn. adopted 
a resolution calling for continued op- 
eration of the Federal Barge Lines, 
with adequate capital to enable that 
government agency to carry on vig- 
orously its activities in the develop- 
ment of less-than-bargeload traffic on 
the Mississippi River system, the de- 
velopment of terminals and the es- 
tablishment of joint barge-rail and 
barge-truck rates so as to spread the 
benefits of economical barge opera- 
tions as far inland as found justifi- 
able. The association would have no 
part of the carrier operations of the 
federal agency discontinued or dis- 
posed of for at least five years. 

With the exception of traffic to and 
from points on newly-improved riv- 
ers, the Federal Barge Lines should 
not, in the opinion of the association, 
substantially expand its bargeload 
traffic where privately-owned barge 
lines and terminals are ready, will- 
ing and able to provide adequate serv- 
ice. The resolution of the rivermen’s 
group set forth their view that “the 
transportation services rendered and 
the freight rate structure pioneered 
and developed by the governmental 
agency are essential to the continued 
progress and welfare of industry, ag- 
riculture and commerce in the mid- 
continent area.” 

Construction of a new dam at Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, was urgently recommend- 
ed. The association also went on rec- 





ord as opposing the enactment of any 
so-called regional or valley authority 
bills by the national legislature, in 
view of the great cost entailed by 
such measures and of their impair- 
ment of states’ rights in lands and 
waters. 

The association reelected its offi- 
cers and directors. H. M. Baskerville 
of Minneapolis is president. He is 
head of the Upper Mississippi Tow- 
ing Corp. and of the Western Oil & 
Fuel Co. The executive vice presi- 
dent is R. C. Woodworth, vice presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc. Tom W. von 
Kuster, David C. Bell Investment 
Co., is vice president, Kingsley Day 
of the South Side Lumber Co. is 
treasurer, and A. D. Strong of A. D. 
Strong Associates, real estate and 
sales service, is secretary. 

The annual meeting was followed 
by a dinner at the Nicollet Hotel, 
participated in by the members of the 
Twin City Propeller Club. The speak- 
er of the evening was Col. L. G. 
Yoder, U.S. Army engineer in charge 
of river navigation in the St. Paul 
district. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SHOP TALK BY CHEMISTS 
AT TRI-SECTION MEETING 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—A pro- 
gram of major interest to chemists 
in products control laboratories was 
presented at the annual Tri-Section 
meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, Oct. 14-15. 
Staff members of the department of 
milling industry, Kansas State Col- 
lege, were hosts, with the sessions 
being held on the college campus. 

Dr. F. C. Hildebrand, General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, president of 
the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, discussed the organization’s 
business and editorial affairs as the 
first item on the program following 
a luncheon Oct. 15. He reviewed the 
activities of the AACC editorial com- 
mittee and told of the employment 
of a full-time managing editor, Hugo 
Hartig, to relieve the editor, Dr. W. 
F. Geddes, University of Minnesota, 
from some of the editorial chores. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the milling school and president-elect 
of the association, presided at the 
luncheon meeting. B. D. Hites, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, chair- 
man of the Nebraska section, pre- 
sided at the morning session. 

Approximately 120 members of the 
Pioneer, Kansas City and Nebraska 
Sections of the association attended 
the meetings. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


4-H WHEAT CHAMPIONS 
BOARD OF TRADE GUESTS 


KANSAS CITY — Seventy-five 4-H 
Club wheat champions from Missouri 
and Kansas were entertained by the 
Kansas City Board of Trade in Kan- 
sas City Oct. 17. The 4-H’ers were 
adjudged growers of the best wheat 
in their respective counties, and be- 
ing guests of the Board of Trade 
during American Royal Livestock and 
Horse Show week was part of their 
reward. 

The day’s activities included a visit 
on the trading floor, a trip through 
the Larabee Flour Mills Co. plant in 
North Kansas City, Mo., inspection 
of the facilities of Ark Bakers, Inc., 
Kansas City, Kansas, and luncheon 
at the Aladdin Hotel. 

Sponsoring Board of Trade officials 
included J. S. Chartrand, assistant 
secretary of the board, and Jerry 
Parks, J. P. Parks Co., chairman of 
the: educational committee. 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





- Kansas City 


Week-end flour quotations, in 100-lIb. cotton sacks. (Canadian quotations in 196-Ib. bbl.) 
All quotatians on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
SN TN Ona ce bec cece see'e $...@7.35 $6.90@7.00 $...@... -@. Fie 45@7.55 
Spring top patent .............+.+ 6.89@6.05 ...@... A Pet, le ex 
Spring high gluten ............. «+-@... 6.00@6.10 ...@... ae Pe 6.3006. 40 
ge SBP ere sre eee ~--@... 6.85@6.05 ...@... ~.-@5.85 
Spring standard ..........-..++- 5.79@5.95 5.65@65.85 ...@... ...@5.75 5. soos. 00 
Spring first clear .........+-+.++- 5.10@5.49 5.10@5.60 $61 @ ess ---@5.35 5.55@5.65 
Hard winter family ............. con® .0- eed... COSOCSE ... 97.05 > .4.@... 
Hard winter short ..........-.«.-+ 5.48 @5.75 :.@ --- 6.40@5.55 «+» @5.55 2 ee 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.38 @5.65 --@... 6.20@5.35 ...@6.40 5.95@6.00 
Hard winter first clear .......... «++ @4.30 «-@... 3.60@3.75 ...@4.65 5.65@5.70 
Soft winter family ............. ee ee vo wee ae + O68 -1.2.@... 
Soft winter short patent ....... 5.75 @6.65 --@... 6.45@6.90 ...@65.95 5.40@5.45 
Soft winter standard ............ 4.90 @6.25 ee FPP ase SNe ears 352... 
Soft winter straight ........... aad ne -++@... 6.20@5.30 ...@4.95 56.20@5.25 
Soft winter first clear .......... §.256@5.75 > ...@... ceccies -+@4.20 4.25@4.30 
Rye flour, white .............6+. 4.15 @4.25 «-@4.40 --@.. ~+-@4.75 4.95@5.00 
"ea er 3.15 @3.65 --@3.90 --@.. --@3.65 3.85@3.90 
Durum, gran., bulk .............-. 5.90@5.96 -@6.75 ...@... @6.55 ...@6.31 
New York Phila. Boston Pissedsaa Atlanta 
ee ee ere rr re $7.62@7.65 $6.95@7.15 $...@... $6.96@7.55 §...@... 
Spring high gluten ..........-..«:. 6. “et 50 6.50@6.60 6.37 @6.52 6.41 @6.74 os) Bee 
ED ok Ghn co bia és ae ge idceitn grete . 6.25@6.35 6.22@6.32 6.14@6.50 — ee 
Spring standard .............+6- 5. Pe 15 6.15@6.25 6.07@6.22 6.04@6.40 ~~ 7 
Meine Geet COME) o.06 0k sc cscccees 5.40@5.75 5.90@6.00 5.47@5.77 4.50@5.90 --@... 
Hard winter short .............. 6.00@6.20 5.90@6.00 6.17@6.37 5.85@5.99 “= ee 
Hard winter standard .......... 5.70@5.90 5. wares 90 6.77@5.92 5.67@5.84 — ooo 
Soft winter family .............. ow -@. 7.64 @7.67 act bee OS Te 
Soft winter straight .............. 4.75 @5.55 -@. 4.87@5.57 ...@... Saalee- «0 
Soft winter standard ............ ry: Tee 5 @5. ove 208 Joie weed —— ie 
Dee Se I ha de dic osee 2 dave 4.50@4.80 5@4. -@. 4.60 @4.95 “Or Sa 
ee ee | PPP eT ees Lea reee i, ae -@. pa 3.35 @ 4.25 ed re 
Durum, Sram., BUI cecccccccsevs 6.34@6.40 l@ as --@. .-- @6.30 . 
Seattle Los ar ped Toronto *+Winnipes 
Family patent ... $...@6.95 $...@. Spring top patentf .. $...@11.05 vi - See 
Bluestem ........ 1@6.14 ue l@ ay Spring second patent{ -@10.55 --@ 
Bakery grades ... @6.26 --@.. Spring first clearf ... -@ 9.45 --@ 
WEN” heweskénce @5.389 oS. me Spring exports§ 7 -@14.12 --@ 
Ontario soft ats 1. i0@ 4 50 --@ 
Ontario exports§ .. 4.00 .-@ 


**In cottons, Fort William basis. tSecondhand jutes. 198- Ib. ia $280-1b. cottons. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. 


Ft. Worth 
Galveston 
Hutchinson 
Indianapolis 


Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
New York 


Philadelphia 
Sioux City 
St. Joseph 
St. Louis 
Wichita 


as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted) on Oct. 8, and corresponding date of a year ago: 





7—Wheat—, orn—— -—-Oats——, -——-Rye—_,, 7~Barley— 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 1948 
; 5,644 3,473 2,374 59 77 65 1 3 131 533 
1,262 310 o. a oe ee “s ee * 
14,653 6,588 22 0 2 4,064 2,104 42 89 1,951 694 
5,742 413 ve B78 os ee e’e ee ce 
14,421 7,322 2,249 577 2,435 4,547 1,328 564 428 591 
22,225 24,059 310 -» 8,523 2,633 503 214 9,452 2,372 
9,450 11,896 243 55 188 166 25 12 23 28 
3,019 1,999 437 é a6 + “s va $i pe 
13,509 13,332 iP ie is 20 2 os 
3,541 2,013 327 189 314 529 37 87 oe be 
36,151 39,647 444 35 271 49 208 198 69 85 
514 1,252 674 ot 509 129 = 32 2,867 2,410 
10,297 7,182 50 6,156 2,654 1,795 2,548 11,229 8,388 
931 1,126 268 3 ee | eo Se 
1,489 102 796 3 201 5 2 
7,273 Y +e ae on we +6 “* we 
17,603 19,496 1,648 87 1,528 982 272 87 59 86 
476 36 21 11 9 121 oe - +e 52 
2,520 2,717 288 12 16 706 47 61 142 91 
1,733 1,077 110 242 795 160 6 15 47 109 
6,438 6,080 68 67 195 299 - 2 28 35 
8,206 8,484 395 68 1,396 686 37 27 13 14 
12,989 8,304 ae es 4 oe as 30 
191 141 106 ee 
543 543 ee 
. 226,696 aye 922 11,128 1,407 23,571 15,842 4,420 3,959 26,470 15,490 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 

















WHEAT FLAX 
o—Mps.—  — Chicag -—Kansas City—. Mpls. 
Dec. May Dec. Mar. May July Dec. Mar. May Oct 
Obs (86 ws citicc;s 216% 210% 211% 212% 207 190% 209% 207 201% 370 
Gs BB wececsen 218% 211% 212 213 207% 191% 209% 207% 201% £370 
Ge Be Vesivces HOLIDAY 
Ge) BR aid aes Ses 217% 210% 211% 212% 207% 191 209 207% 201 370 
ree 217 209% 211% 211% 206% 190 209 mals 200% 370 
Gey O68 si vice 217% 210% 213% 213% 208% 192 209% 207 202 370 
-CORN— - RYE <r —OATS 
Chicago is 
Dec. Mar Dee. May Oct. Dec. \ May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 10.. 118% 121 148 152% yo 144% 146% 67% 63 61 57 % 
Oct. 11.. 118% 121 149% 153% 157% 156 144% 147% 67% 63 61% 57% 
Oct. 12.. -———— HOLIDAY 157% 156 HOLIDAY 
Oct. 13.. 117% 120% 147% 152% 157% 155% 143% 146% 68% 63% 61% 58 \ 
Oct. 14.. 115% 119 147% 152% 157% 155% 143 146 68% 63% 61% 58 
Oct. 15.. 115% 118% 148% 153% 158% 156% 143% 146% 68% 63% 61% 58 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end milifeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car 
load lots, prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points: 


Spring bran 
Hard winter bran .. 
Soft winter bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds,t 

ed dog 


Spring bran 
Standard midds.* 
Flour midds.t 

Red dog 


Toronto 
*Brown shorts. 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 

$ 6a? wanted $....@38.50 Bice OP a0 ve 

--@ 5 wee os 35.50@ 36.00 

‘ ¥ La See cudbils .n> 

-@ 44.00 -««@41.50 ye Pee 

49. 00@50. 00 oe 00 8 643.50@44.00 
54.00 @56.00 .«« @52.50 es Pree 
Buffalo , tee Boston 

$45.00 @ 45.50 -@54.00 $51.00@52.00 

. 46.00@46.50 . . .@57.00 54.00 @55.00 

57.00@ 58.00 eS Pe eT Ser 

58.00 @59.00 -.@66.00 61.00@62.00 

Spring bran Shorts 
a $....@67.00 - -@61.00 


tGray shorts. {Fort William basis. 


St. Louis Ft. Worth 
SivedGens ces, Move o@ - 

corte res ¢ -@ 
40.25@ 40.75 43. 00@44.0 
48.00 @ 48.50 52. aos 5 

Pittsburgh Atlanta 
$48.00@50.60 §$....@.. 
53.00 @55.60 “Se 
60.10 @61.60 @.. 
64.10@ 64.60 - @ 

uidaiings 
$....@65. 
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Chase 
Multiwall 
Paper Bags 


Chase 
Topmill 
Burlap Bags 











Chase 
Lilipack 
Paper Bags 





Chase Sax- 
olin Open 
Mesh Bags 


Chase Specialties: 
Mailing Bags, Spi- 
ral Tubing, Twines 











LET’S BRING THIS DOWN 
TO EARTH 


6 

1 Quality is a term that is often used broadly, casually. In 

: the case of Chase, quality means more efficient, more 

‘ economical, and more attractive containers for your 

products. And here’s why: 

_ Chase has been manufacturing bags for more than 

}0 100 years—and every year has marked some im- 

A portant improvement: in construction, in design, 

‘ in printing, or in packaging technique! 

7 Result: you get dependability, positive protec- 

tion, and you get double-barreled satisfaction, too: 

1) when your product is shipped, 2) when your 

product is received. 

ot There is a Chase bag for every need—write us 
today for complete details. 


ST JACKSON BLYD., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


BOISE * DALLAS + TOLEDO + DENVER + DETROIT * MEMPHIS + BUFFALO «+ ST.LOUIS + NEW YC 
PITTSBURGH * KANSASCITY + LOS ANGELES * MINNEAPOLIS * GOSHEN, IND. * PHILADELPHIA + NEW ORLEA’ 
OXLAHOMA CITY © PORTLAND, ORE. © REIDSVILLE,N.C. © HARLINGEN, TEXAS © CHAGRIN FALLS,O. « 


* CLEVELAND +¢ MILWAUKEE 
* ORLANDO, FLA. ¢ SALT LAKE CITY 
TCHINSON, KAN, © CROSSETT, ARK. 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 



















“Hunter’s CREAM” 


The Oldest Flour 
- Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 





Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 
AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 




























































you always choos 


blast of a 12 gauge com 
shotgun, expert hunters 


gun for the right job! 





>< GENERAL OFFICES 
MINNEAPOLIS 








mance) } 


From the shattering power and pinpoint 
accuracy of a magnum to the widespread 


it’s mighty important to choose the right 


In your own field, it’s just as important to 
choose the right flour for the right baking 
job. That’s why the Commander-Larabee 
family of fine flours has long been the 
choice of leading bakers, 





NOTE: 


NTS 


Reading from top to bottom: 
AUTOMATIC SHOTGUN firing three or more shells 
without pumping or reloading saves time and 
effort in the field. 

OVER AND UNDER SHOTGUN has the same fea- 
tures as the double barrel except that many 
prefer the single barrel effect when sighting. 
PUMP GUN is the most common of all hunting 
Holds three or more shells; best adapted 
for all-around shooting. 

DOUBLE BARREL has less moving parts than 
either pump or automatic . . . 
It's a carry-over from ancestral days. 
TRAP SHOOTING GUN has simplest mechanical 
operation of all guns. 
one shell, has no safety. 

Compensator on muzzle of automatic 
shown is for special attachments to allow five 


less chances of 


Single barrel, shoots only 








e quality 


pensator-equipped. 
will tell you that 


large and small, 


vari 


ti in pattern spread of shot. 





across the country. These experts know 
that each Commander-Larabee flour is 
precision milled to its own individual high 
standard of baking performance and uni- 
formity . . . to satisfy their own particular 
baking needs. 


Ask your Commander-Larabee represen- 
tative about the right flour for your baking 
job. And remember, 
counts, choose quality . . 


Commander-Larabee Flour! 


when performance 
choose a 


COMMANDER MILLING CO. MINNEAPOLIS 
THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS CO. . KANSAS CITY 
BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORP. . BUFFALO 






















CONVENTION 
CALENDAR 


Oct. .20-22—National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Assn., Traymore Hotel, At- 
lantic City, N.J.; headquarters, 64 E. 
Lake St., Chicago 1. 

Oct. 21—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., King Cotton Hotel, Greens 
boro, N.C.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 


Oct, 22—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, Hotel Markeen, 
Buffalo; sec., Charles M. Wagner, 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo. 

Oct. 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., St. Francis Ho- 
tel, San Franc’sco; sec., M. J. Donna, 
Braidwood, Ill. 

Oct. 28-29 — Pennsylvania Millers 
and Feed Dealers Assn., Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Lancaster; sec., Jess P. Hump- 
ton, 28 E. Orange St., Lancaster. 

Nov. 18—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Plains Hotel, Cheyenne, Wyo.; 
sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box 5326 TA, 
Denver 17. 

Nov. 18-15—New England Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St. 
Boston. 


Nov. 14-16 — Grocery Manufactur- 
ers of America, Inc.; Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York; sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 
205 E. 42nd St., New York 17. 

Nov. 21-22—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn., annual convention at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa; 
secretary, Mark G. Thornburg, 432 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines 9, 
Iowa. 

1950 

Jan. 12—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn., Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6. 

Jan. 15-1%—Ohio Bakers Assn., ho- 
tel to be announced; sec., Roy Fergu- 
son, Seneca Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 

Jan. 15-17—New Mexico Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn:, Hilton Hotel, 
Albuquerque; sec., Horace Hening, 
2031, W. Central Ave., Albuquerque. 

Jan. 22-24—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Hotel Claypool, 
Indianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Jan. 22-24— Pennsylvania Bakers 


Assn., Benjamin Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; sec., Theodore 
Staab, 5700 No. Broad St., Phila- 
delphia. 


Jan. 29-31—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn., Lord Baltimore (Md.) Ho- 
tel; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 McClellan 
Place, Baltimore. 

Feb. 26-28—Colorado Grain, Milling 
& Feed Dealers Assn., convention at 
the Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, 
Colo.; executive secretary, Lloyd N. 
Case, 325 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. 

April 12-14 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Venoy Park Hotel, St. Peters 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 703 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3. 

April 16-18—Texas Bakers Assn. 
Plaza Hotel, San Antonio; sec. 
Charles Neuman, Sr., Holsum Bread 
Co., Inc., Fort Worth. 

April 17-19 — Pacific Nortl west 
Bakers, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, 
Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Williams, 1138 
Jefferson St., Salem. 

April 23-25 — Arkansas, Kansas, 
Missouri and Oklahoma bakers’ 255° 
ciations, joint convention, Hotel Pres 
ident, Kansas City, Mo.; general col 
vention chairman, Jim Chase, G olde? 
Krust Bakery, Manhattan, Kansas. 

April 30-May 2—Tri-State Bakers 
Assn., convention, Jung Hotel, New 
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j La.; secretary, Sidney Bau- - 
N fn Be 401 Roard of rade Bide. TOPPER The Suid iss eer | 
| mes rng Ht amar. | FLAMES ARROW | | Strive to Reach GLUTEN FLOUR | 








Sup- Box 366, Amarillo. 
a Ene gn kawas Grain, Feea & | Three Superior Bokery Flows | | WHITE SWAN Prompt Delivery 
Dealers. Assn., Hotel Kansas, ee : : ; : 
Eopeka, Kansas; sec, 0. E. Case, 828 Precision Milled FLOUR Uniform High Quality 
Mil: ff Wiley Bidg., Hutchinson. for Precision Baking on. 
May 7-9—Illinois, Indiana and Wis- : SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
SB consin bakers’ associations, joint con. | Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. CORPORATION FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 
yention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MINNESOTA Lockport, N. Y. 

















on of act. sec., Thelma Dallas, 58 W. Jack- 





=) son Bivd., Rm. 738, Chicago 4. 

alo. May 17-18—Iowa Bakers Assn., Ho- 
aroni tel Fort Des Moines, Des Moines; 
s Ho- sec., Charles E. Forsberg, 1428 Mul- 


onna, berry, Waterloo, Iowa. 
June 4-6 — Rocky Mountain Bak- 


lillers ers Assn., Albany Hotel, Denver, x be ’ rie 
runs- Colo.; sec., T. W. Kunde, P.O. Box , * & \ Pe 

[ump- 5826 TA, Denver 17. ; . S 

pr. June 10-12—Bakers Association of  -z ‘ 

akers the Carolinas, Ocean-Forest Hotel, j 





Wyo; 9 Myrtle, 6.0.; sec, Loulse Skillman, i i FAMILY FLOUR 
NC. : : ; BAKER'S FLOUR 
June 11-13—Pennsylvania Bakers } < ¢ UR 
akers Assn.; sec., Theodore Staab, 5700 N. € FLO 
sec, J} Broad St., Philadelphia. . io sé \err) CAKE FLOUR 
r St, June 11-18—Indiana Grain & Feed }) . ° ¢e PANCAKE 
Dealers Assn., Inc., French Lick j x) ¢) 
ac tur- Springs Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; sec., 


storia, Fred K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade 
oman, Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 


June 12-14—Associated Retail Bak- 

Hotel ers of America, Hotel Wilton, Long 

Lowa; Beach, Calif.; exec. sec., Walter M. 

, 482 Jennings, 735 W. Sheridan Rd., Chi- 
es 9, cago 13. 

June 16—Pacific Northwest Grain 

Dealers Assn., Multnomah Hotel, 

; Mill- Portland, Ore.; sec., Pete Stallcop, 

is ville, #47 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 8, Wash. 

09 W. June 25-28—Potomac States Bak- 


ers Assn., Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
n., ho- Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 16 


Feed 


‘ergu- McClellan Place, Baltimore. 

Ohio. June 29-July 1—Grocery Manufac- 
ain & turers of America, Inc.; The Green- 
Hotel, brier, West Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 


lening, sec., Talbot O. Freeman, 205 E. 42nd 
erque. St., New York 17. 








; Feed ——SREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

Ly pool, 

e, . A. F. TROYER NAMED HEAD 
ea OF USDA GRAIN STORAGE 
Hotel, WASHINGTON—A. F. Troyer, La 
eodore Fontaine, Ind., formerly in charge of 


Phila- commodity loans for the Indiana Pro- 

duction and Marketing Administra- 
; Bak- tion office at Indianapolis and field 
|.) Ho- representative for the Chicago PMA 


Clellan Gimmodity Office, has been named When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER SALES 
assistant director, Shipping and Stor- 4¢ because of VICTOR eye-catchi kagi 
Milling age Branch, PMA, U.S. Department désiabanas he ing Packaging ... because of VICTOR 
tion at of Agriculture, Washington. He will ominating merchandising ... because of VICTOR uniform high quality ° 


Jenver, be in charge of the grain storage fa- that means repeat business and the enthusiasti ; 
oyd N. ff Gilities acquired recently by the de- P enthusiastic recommendation 
aver. partment. of every VICTOR user. 


Bakers Mr. Troyer has been engaged in In- 


re diana farm program activities for When you sell VICTOR Products you get BIGGER PROFITS... 
“ 708 oe wei Fontaine shades. because there is a complete VICTOR line which makes mixed car 
“ssn, [y ies corn, hogs, dairy products and shipments easy and you have a lower inventory investment, a balanced 


sec, (Met cattle. In the early thirties, he inventory and fast turn-over. 
Bread [§ “8 a member of the Grant County - 
AAA committee and later was a farm- : 


thwest & fieldman for the Indiana AAA 
tland, lee. ae La A 
4 1138 In 1938, he was transferred to Fe: € 
Washington and worked in the north 


Kansas, C€itral region of the AAA and later 
on @Sisted in establishing area offices 

41 Pres fy “the Commodity Credit Corp. In 
“al con 1941, he returned to the state office 
Golden  ™ Indianapolis. Early. this year he 
Was transferred to the PMA Com- 


. 
, 


sas. 
“ akers Modity Office in Chicago, which job 
1. New i “held at the time of his Washington 


&ppointment. 
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Exports of U.S. Feeds Show 


Large Gain in Postwar Period 


WASHINGTON—Foreign trade in 
domestically produced feeds has 
changed considerably since before 
the war. During the war exports of 
feed grains were comparatively small, 
as movement to Europe was cur- 
tailed. Imports, on the other hand, 
increased sharply as Canadian oats, 
barley and wheat were shipped to 
the U.S. for feeding. 

With the close of the war, the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
notes in a recent feed situation report, 
foreign outlets for feeds again opened 


up, and large quantities of feed grains 
and other feeds have been exported 
in recent years. Much of the exports 
of feed grains since the war have gone 
for civilian relief feeding abroad. Ex- 
ports of four feed grains during 1948- 
49 are expected to total about 5 mil- 
lion tons, or near the heavy exports 
in 1946-47. Because of the small do- 
mestic production of feed grains in 
1947, particularly corn, exports in 
1947-48 totaled only about 1.7 million 
tons, the BAE reports. 

In October, 1948-July, 1949, 98.8 





MINNEAPOLIS 






GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Milling Wheat and Coarse Grains 


AND VLOMPAN) 


pt. 








MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
OMAHA. NEB. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
DULUTH, MINN. 








million bushels of corn, including the 
grain equivalent of corn meal and 
grits, were exported, compared with 
only 11 million bushels for the entire 
1947 marketing year. Exports for the 
entire marketing season will exceed 
100 million bushels, but probably 
will be a little smaller than the 125 
million bushels exported in 1946-47. 
About one half of the corn exported 
in the first 10 months of 1948-49 went 
to relief feeding in Germany, Japan 
and Korea. : 

Exports of other feed grains also 
have been much larger in the post- 
war period than in the immediate 
prewar years. Exports of oats, in- 
cluding oatmeal, have exceeded 20 
million bushels in each of the past 
three marketing years, compared with 
an average of only about 5 million 
bushels in 1937-41. Exports of oat- 
meal, including that going for civil- 
ian relief feeding, have been especial- 
ly large, accounting for more than 
one half of the total exports in 
1947-48. 

Exports of barley in the 1948-49 
marketing year (July-June), includ- 
ing grain equivalent of malt, totaled 
a little over 27 million bushels, the 
largest in 20 years. A large part of 





the West 


territories open for 
top-rank brokers 








A few strictly protected 


ness. 


JED CHECKUM 
The Dobry Quality 


Policeman 







Customers whose patronage can 
be “bought” by premiums and sim- 
ilar free gifts make a pretty poor 
foundation for a flour distributing 
business, or any other kind of busi- 
A solid trade can only be 
built on the principles of good 
service and good merchandise that 
will develop a brand preference. 
That’s why I am so careful about 
guarding the quality of DOBRY’S 
BEST and BEST of the WEST. 
These two superior flours are 
milled to the highest quality stand- 
ards and they are the kind of flours 
that build lasting friendships. We 
have never had to apologize for 
their quality nor explain the fair 
price at which they are sold. 
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Countries, 
(In million bushels) 
Bar- Sorgh. 
Cornt Oatst leyf grains 
Destina- (Oct.- (July- (July- (Oct.- 
tion— July) June) June) July) 
Austria ...... 3.2 1. 1.4 bo 
Denmark .... 6.5 6 2 
France & Fr. 

N. Africa .. 17.5 6.9 8 4 
Germany ..... 40.6 7.8 3.1 11.6 
Greece ....... > 1.5 8 . 
Ireland ...... 8.7 ae se 
Netherlands .. 2.1 5 1.2 4 
Norway ...... 3.3 -4 «2 ¥ 
Canada ...... 10.8 6 1 be 
India ........ 1.8 a oe 16.2 
Japan & Korea 8.8 as 15.1 2.7 
Other countries 4.8 4.6 4.7 

Total .. 6. sve 98.8 24.1 27.4 31.3 


*Includes grains and grain products ex- 
ported for civilian relief feeding abroad. 

tIncludes grain equivalent of corn meal 
and hominy grits. 

tIncludes grain equivalent of oatmeal. 

{Includes grain equivalent of barley ma't. 





the 23 million bushels of barley grain 
exported in 1948-49 went for civilian 
relief feeding in the occupied coun- 
tries. Exports of sorghum grains dur- 
ing the current marketing year will 
be the greatest on record. During the 
10 months, October-July, 31.3 million 
bushels of sorghum grains were ex- 
ported, which is more than the total 
quantity exported in any previous 
marketing year. Over one half of the 
sorghum grains exported went to 
India and most of the remainder was 
used for relief feeding in the occu- 
pied zones of Germany. 


Oilseed Meals in Demand 


Exports of oilseed cakes and meals 
during the October-September feed- 
ing season will be at least the largest 
since 1938. Exports of oilseed cake 
and meal, including soybean oil meal 
shipped to Japan for civilian relief 
feeding, totaled 333,000 tons during 
October-July, which was much more 
than for this period of other recent 
years. Exports of soybean oil meal 
have been much larger in postwar 
years than just before: the war. Ex- 
ports of linseed oil meal, on the other 
hand, have been much smaller than 
prewar, when much of the meal ex- 
ported was crushed from imported 
flaxseed, The marked increase in the 
price of soybean oil meal has reduced 
exports of that feed in recent months. 

Imports of feeds in general were 
somewhat greater in 1948-49 than in 
the other postwar years. Imports of 
oats and barley from Canada were 
much larger than in the two preced- 
ing years, reflecting the large Cana- 






Milled for those who 
want only the finest 
baking qualities ... 
from the choice of the 
nation’s wheats. 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


LLLINWOOD, KANSA! 
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dian production of these grains in 


1948. Imports of tankage and fish 
meal, which were small during the 
war years, have increased consider- 
ably in the past two or three years. 

of tankage, however, will 
be much smaller this year chan in the 
immediate prewar years, while im- 
ports of fish scrap and meal will ex- 
ceed the prewar average. Copra cake 


- and meal imports are increasing from 


the low wartime level, as facilities for 
crushing copra aré being restored 
in the Philippines. 


———-BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GLIDDEN DEVELOPS 
ARTHRITIS TREATMENT 


CLEVELAND—A new use for soy- 
beans has appeared in the synthesis 
of hormone compounds for possible 
treatment of rheumatoid arthritis, 
according to an announcement from 
the Glidden Co. 

The research staff of Glidden’s soya 
products division has synthesized from 
the soybean several new compounds 
related to the already proven Corti- 
sone (Compound E). The staff, under 
the direction of Dr. Percy L. Julian, 
also announces development of a less 
costly method of synthesizing the still 
rare Cortisone. 

Of the new compounds created from 
the soybean, the one most immediate- 
ly promising is called Compound S. 
Although the value of the compound 
in treating rheumatoid arthritis is 
not yet known, many scientists be- 
lieve it will have an effect similar 
to that of Cortisone. If it does prove 
beneficial, the fact that it comes 
from soybean derivatives will make 
it more plentiful and ultimately less 
expensive than Cortisone. 


BREAD !S 1HE STAFF OF LIFE 


LOWER NET REPORTED 
BY ALLIZD MILLS, INC. 


CHICAGO—Allied Mills, Inc., has 
reported net income of $2,369,813.87, 
equal to $2.96 a share, for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1949, compared 
with $3,110,671.66, equal to $3.89 a 
Share, for the previous fiscal year. 
Net sales of the company during the 
year ended June 30, 1949, totaled 
$74,774,517.64, compared with $88,- 
125,500.76 for the previous period. 

Dividends aggregating $2.75 a 
share were distributed to sharehold- 
ers during the past fiscal year. 

“During the past year there has 














ARNOLD 


eeeD eee ‘ 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable fiour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
































been a considerable decline in grain 
prices, brought about by bountiful 
crops which, in turn, resulted in an 
average of lower feed prices,” H. J. 
Buist, president of Allied Mills, Inc., 
stated. “Operating expenses were 
slightly higher, due largely to rising 
labor costs. However, the reduction in 
profits of approximately 24% from 
the previous year was due principally 
to declining commodity prices, with 
resultant reductions in margins. While 
the dollar sales volume was reduced 
because of lower prices, the tonnage 
sold was about the same as in the 
previous year.” 

The company is completing its 
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modernization of plants, adding new 


equipment and improvements to pro- 
vide for increased capacity, efficient 
operations and improvement in. the 
quality of the products they produce, 
Mr. Buist stated. 

Inventories at the end of June, 
1949, were approximately $3,500,000 
less than in 1948. 

“This is in large measure due to 
the fact that during the last six 
months the company has endeavored 
to hold its inventories at as low a 
level as possible, because of the very 
uncertain position of commodity 
prices,” he said. “With more stable 
conditions, however, it is expected 


49. 


that a higher investment of funds 


in inventory at the end of our fiscal 
year will exist.” 

Looking ahead, Mr. Buist said, 
“there should be a healthy demand 
in the present year for livestock and, 
with a plentiful supply of feedstuffs, 
a good livestock feed business should 
be enjoyed.” 





Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUOTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bnshels 














MAKE FIRST SALES 


Easy 
REPEAT SALES 


— Sure 


When you want a sure fire eye-catcher for 
women in your store, make a display of flour or 
feed in pretty cotton bags! Women give the 
nod to cotton-bagged products every time. 
They know it is thrifty fun to make dresses, 
aprons, curtains, and many other useful home 


articles with cotton bags. 









Building greater popularity for your cotton- 
bagged products, monthly ads in national, region- 
al, and local farm papers with 19,000,000 circula- 
tion are inviting women to make use of cotton 
bags for home sewing and showing them how to 
do it with hundreds of thousands of copies of 


the booklet, “Smart Sewing with Cotton Bags.” 


Vuln: “SMART SEWING” INTO SMART SELLING FOR YOU! 


Here's a new kind of dealer advertising plan. Someone else does the 
work . . . you get the credit, and the customer. Write today for your 
“Smart Selling” plan, showing how to put a copy of “Smart Sewing 
with Cotton Bags” in the hands of every one of your customers, 
Address National Cotton Council, Box 76, Memphis, Tennessee. 
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DAILY CAPACITY—2,000 CWT. 
ELEVATOR CAPACITY—1,000,000 BUSHELS 


Manufacturers of FINEST QUALITY FLOUR 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. papi city, s p. 





BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23 St. Mary Axe, LONDON, B. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Grainistic,” London 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


LITTLE ROCK ARKANSAS 


-FLOUR 





Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 








Broenniman Company 


(INCORPORATED) 
FLOUR 


458 Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


CONTINENTAL 
‘SALES AGENCIES 


5 EAST ST., KINGSTON 
JAMAICA, B. W. L 


FLOUR BROKERS 











Carvin Hosmer, Stotte Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FE_OUR pomesnic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 











P. E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
vana, Cuba 





HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR castes 


410-420 N. Western Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


_ Atlanta, Georgia Chicago, Ill, 


90 John Street 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
New York 


Sen Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canada 





bag = of FE EDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 


Oable Address: ‘‘Coventry,’’ London 














Tanner - Evans - Siney 
Corporation 





FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestig and Export 


25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 





Cable Address: *‘Dorreacu,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 











Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants - 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS 





> 


DULUTH 





JOSEPH KASWAN 
Mill Agent and Distributor 


Fine Quality Flour 


New York Produce Exchange 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y¥. 


Established 1870 


STANNARD COLLINS & CO. 


(E.A. GREEN) 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Cory Buildings 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “Famed,” London 














COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 














PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 
. HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
Francis M. Franco| | J. H. BLAKE | | ®NEGHEDON | | cette 
NEWYORK, BOSTON | | pe.mancrin, Lamon: 


Dlour 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 


FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


68 Constitution Street LEITH 











/ Smitten % Oo. 


FLOUR 


D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 


45 Hope Street GLASG 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALSO AT 








ae 


x 


Tl 




















PETER R. NEHEMKIS, Sr. 
FLOUR BROKER 





7Shanley Avenue NEWARK, N. J. 








H. S. PEARLSTONE CO. 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange 
New York City 
J. F. Reilly, Mgr. 

















620 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. ee atte er 
S. R. STRISIK CO RAW 
" ; : FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Flour Mill Agents and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. ; 
Produce Exchange NEW YORK Cable Address: “OamEttia.” Glasgow 
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VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


~ FLOUR IMPORTERS 
CEREAL HOUSE, 
58, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Brookmans Park, 


J. M: & C. M. HAMM 
FORMERLY 

WALKERS, WINSER & HAMM 

FLOUR AND GRAIN IMPORTERS 
“Trevethoe” 17, The Grove, 

Nr. Hatfield, 

HERTS. ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “Alkers,’’ London. 








ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 


163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “Goldenglo,” Glasgow 








McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: “MARVEL,” Glasgow 








WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 








ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 
Cable Address: ‘D1retomA,”’ Glasgow 








FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2 


C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “‘Glencairn,” Glasgow 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St.. GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 
Cables: *‘Puriip,”’ Dundee 








W. H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 


0. I. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ‘““WHEATEAR,” Glasgow 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branches: Belfast and Dublin 














JOHN F. CAMERON & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
No. 8 South College Street, 
ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND 


Also LEITH and DUNDEE 
Oable Address: Code: 
VierantT” ~ Riverside 

















Y, Algemecne Handel-ca 
N. * Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 
(Flour Union, Ltd.) 
Heerengracht 209 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of: 
Flours - Offals - Starch 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 























In the waiting room at Mother 
Cabrini Hospital several fathers- 
to-be sat nervously and expectant. A 
nurse appeared with a small bundle 
in each arm and asked, “Which Toni 
has the twins?” 


¢¢ 

Son: “Dad, what’s a traitor in 
politics?” 

Father: “A man who leaves our 
party and goes over to the other 
one.” 

Son: “What about a man who leaves 
his party and comes over to yours?” 

Father: “A convert, son, a con- 


vert.” 
¢¢¢ 


“What kind of a saddle do you 
want?” the cowboy asked the Dude. 
“With or without horn?” 

The Dude pondered a moment be- 
fore answering: “Without one, I 
guess. Doesn’t seem to be much traffic 
on these prairies.” 


$e 
Coroner: “You say this woman shot 
her husband with this pistol at close 
range?” 
Colored Witness: “Yassuh.” 
Coroner: “Are there powder marks 


on the body?” 
Witness: “Yassuh, dats why she 
shot him.” : 
¢¢ 


In their neck of the woods, the 
Dabney brothers had the reputation 
of being the laziest two men alive— 
barely alive. Abner was the more 
shiftless of the two; he steadfastly 
refused to get up from the veranda 
and accompany his brother - Jake, 
when the latter fared forth to whittle 
and gossip in front of the village 
store. 

“Jake,” a visitor inquired one morn- 
ing, “is Abner older than you?” 

“Yep,” Jake replied, “nigh onto two 
years older.” 

“Is he taller than you?” the other 
man wanted to know. 

“Don’t know,” Jake replied. 

“That’s funny!’ the visitor retorted, 
“and you have lived in the same house 
with him every day for over 20 
years!” 

“Ain’t never seen him standin’ up,” 
Jake replied. 

¢ ¢ 


Groom: “Now perhaps I'll be per- 
mitted to point out a few of your 
defects.” 

Bride: “It won’t be necessary, 
darling, I know them, They kept me 
from getting a better man than you.” 


ee? @ 

Husband, struggling with budget, 
to wife: “We should have saved 
during the depression so we could 
live through prosperity.” 

e¢*?¢ ¢ 

Jim Blake’s pet hound disappeared, 
so he put the following advertisement 
in the local newspaper: “Lost or run 
away—one liver-colored bird dog 
called Bill. Will show signs of hydro- 
fobby in about three days.” « 

The dog came home the following 
day. 
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_A. DE SWAAN, INC. 


Flour for Export 


37 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 5 


DIGBY 8-0774 
















ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller 
Cable Address: “Asbjornsta” 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER |\ 


GENERAL AGENCY 

Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 

Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley’s 
*“Wieger’s Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 


A. RUOFF & CO. 


Established 1855 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address: ‘“‘Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 





TARVO-MEELFABRIEK 
M. J. VOS, 


NASSAUPLEIN, 4-6, 
HAARLEM, HOLLAND 








SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 


(Anton Sorensen) 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 


MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘“Flourimport” 





ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skipperet. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 
Samples and offers solicited 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO,, NORWAY 
FLOUR '- SEMOLINA - FEED . 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,” Oslo 











Established 1868 


FIRMA WITSENBURG JR. 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
OTHER CEREALS 
AMST 


POSTBOX 945 ERDAM C . 
Reference: 
Cable Address: De Twentsche Bank, 
“Witburg”’ Amsterdam 








LOKEN & CO. A/S 


Established 1871 OSLO, NORWAY 
Working Norway, Finland, 
Denmark and Sweden 

Chase National Bank of the 
City of New York, N. Y. 
Midland Bank, Ltd., Poultry 
& Princes St., London 


Reference: 








GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCH 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 


ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 
Cable Address: “Bejenes,” Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILOAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
7% Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “Grams,” Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 











N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL ‘“‘CEREALES” 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 


P.O.B. 183 


ROTTERDAM. (HOLLAND) 


Affiliated with: 
G. DALOZE GRAIN AGENCY S.A. ANTWERP (BELGIUM) 
Reference: THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER, MINNEAPOLIS (Minn.) 


















EXTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


4 1SDOM 


OIA-CLUTEN 


FLOUR 






































A new development 
which greatly ex- 
tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 
more time for “cutting over” or 
giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Fay Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 











FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 
J. C. L. 

Sponge Cracker Flour 


TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 








INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 






























Kansas City, Kan. 
Atlanta 
St Lovis 
New York 
Dallas 
Minneapolis 
New Orleans 
Denver 


BAG MAKERS SINCE 1870 


























THE ROSS MILLING CO. 


Choice Quality Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 






















Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity cn eea Opple Address 
1500 sacks ashita”’ 
esuhseuanea of matun 
Mard Wheat Flour 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 


















“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 












STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 
Millers 
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WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Chicago Great Western Elevator 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without n equal anywhere 
Self-rising 


MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 





— Plain and a FOR POLICY HOLDERS 
Wolcott & Lincoln THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
owl! Ras ° BUHLER, KANSAS Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Buread 
Board of Trade Building 933-35 Exchange Blag.. Memphis, Tenn. 409 West Madison St. a * | 
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T YOUR SERVICE 














....+.. With over a quarter of a century of experience in producing time-tested 
products that have become standards in flour aging, bleaching and 
enriching. 


....+.» With a talented research staff backed by modern equipment and 
laboratories. 


...+++ With an alert, capable field organization that can work effectively with 
your own staff and consultants. 


..+.+.And with a record of hundreds 
of successful cases of trouble- 
shooting on all kinds of flour proc- 
essing problems. 


N-A's Flour Service Division is ready 
to go to work for you now. Get in touch 
with your nearest N-A Representative for 
all the details — no obligation of course. 





JFUIBLIC SERVICE BULLETIN BOARD™ 


What (if anything) 
has the UN accomplished? 


IT’S A GOOD TIME TO ASK that question. Next Mon- 
day is United Nations Day, in honor of the UN’s fourth 
birthday. And there’s a good reason for asking it. By the 
very nature of its work—dquiet, unspectacular—this organ- 
ization gets little acclaim for its accomplishments. 


And there have been a great many. 


In just the last year, the UN has provided the machinery 
for stopping war among one-fourth of the world’s people— 
in India, Indonesia and the Middle East. Through its agen- 
cies, the UN is feeding 44, million children in Europe and 
Asia, helping 200 million people toward self-government, 
promoting tariff agreements, finding homes for the homeless 
. .. the list is long and impressive. 


And the list of UN achievements will keep growing if every 
citizen gets behind this great organization. Give the United 
Nations your active interest and hearty support. It needs 
your help, just as the world you live in needs the indis- 
pensable work the UN is doing. 











